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CLOTHE YOUR FARMS IN GRASS. 


What marvelously beautiful scenes are possible on Southern farms that show hospitality to grass and cattle! Looking on 
such a picture of peace and reposeful thrift, the poet might appropriately say, “It seems a Sabbath thro’ the drowsy land: | 
pause and listen for some faint church bell.” Seek the beauty that is a type of thrift and good farming. Go to getting garments 
of green for your fields to wear this winter, and make your home acres in fact, if not in name, an evergreen farm. With plenty 
of live stock and plenty of feed you can build up your farm wherever youare; and if your farm is hilly, then grass, as Mr. French 
recently said, will prove to be your greatest soil-binder to prevent washing. Learn to stop gullies with beef steak and butter, 
and remember that gullies seldom come on farms that flow with streams of milk. Get your farm a suit of fine green clothes to 
wear this coming winter, and add to it cat tle such as the picture shows on the farm of Mr. R. W. Scott in Alamance County. 
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, hundred bushels of lime per acre. 


TRY HEAVY LIMING FOR ALFALFA ON A 


SMALL SCALE. 


It has been long known that lime is necessary 
for sweetening the soil for alfalfa, and its success 
in the arid West is largely due to the amount of 
lime in the goil, it having not been washed down 
as in the humid regions. But now Joe Wing, of 
Ohio, who has probably had more experience in 
alfalfa than any other man in the country, and 
who has hundreds of acres of it growing, says 
that this sort of liming is not enough, and that 
alfalfa wants lime in such abundance that the 
soil would be unfitted for other plants. He claims 
that four tons of lime per acre is about right, 
and that with this much lime the crab grass will 
not bother it. Four tons would mean about one 
The farmers 
in Pennsylvania formerly used more than that in 
their ordinary farm cropping, till they found that 
they were liming too heavily, and now seldom 
use more than twenty-five bushels for most crop- 
ping. 

I have considerable confidence in what Mr. 
Wing says, and would like to have an opportunity 
to test his ideas if I were now growing alfalfa. 
3ut any one can test the matter on a small scale 
by applying lime at rate of one hundred bushels 
per acre on a small part of an alfalfa patch. It 
will certainly do no harm and may open up the 
way to greater success with this crop. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





THAT MIRACLE IN WHEAT. 

A curious public—not so easily taken in now 
as before the great advance in experiment station 
work, in farmers’ institute work, and in the gen- 
eral diffusion of 


agricultural intelligence—has 





| Stations 


been waiting with no little interest to see what 


Saturday Evening 


the wonderful fake 


explanation the Philadelphia 


Post would make of story 


it printed with such grave enthusiasm about that 
Alaska 


‘“‘miracle’’ in the grain world known as 


wheat. 
made, and the ex- 


cuse is that the story was accepted and publish- 


The explanation has been 


ed while the editor was away on a vacation. Fear- 
ing that his paper had been monstrously duped, 
the editor sent an expert to Idaho to make an in- 
vestigation. Following is the telegram which the 
expert sent to the Post: 


““Assertions of huge crops or good flour-making 
quality not justified. Adams only claim of pro- 
portion of 200 bushels an acre is with an eighth 
of an acre patch two years ago. For last year 
admits farm average only thirty bushels. So far 
this year only twenty-five or thirty-five an acre. 
Offers excuses such as weeds and under-sowing. 
Not true that wheat has been successfully grown 
elsewhere. Misleading to say frost-proof, for ad- 
mits some injury by snow. Flour-making qual- 


ities unknown. Adams was given Experiment 
Station analysis lat year and told with it that 
milling test was necessary to show the quality 


with certainty. Has not had the test. 
in appearance is much like certain 
wheats not valuable for flour.”’ 


The wheat 
large coarse 


Many papers of smaller circulation have print- 
ed the but a 
the 


story, most 
the 


their 


comforting feature of 
which 
and experiment 


whole affair is enthusiasm with 


farmers write to papers 


expressing their doubts or demanding 


that the palpable fake be exposed. 
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Wise Economies America Should Learn From Europe 


In the Tenth of His Letters From Abroad, Editor 


Country Contrast With Our Prodigal Habits—"The Wastes of America Would Make Europe 
Rich’—Timber Regarded as a Crop, and Forest Lands Under Public Protection—EKuropean 
Governments More Careful Than Ours of Human 
roads—Torrens. System of and Titles Widely Recognized. 


There are so many beautiful and notable places|some years ago. 


in Europe that I could give all my time in these 


letters to mere descriptions of these interesting | sole idea seemed to be to build it up and enrich 
towns, cathedrals, public buildings, rivers, moun-| ijt.” 


tains, etc., 
writers had not already 
far more entertaining fashion than I could hope 
to do. But until our people come to a greater 
appreciation of the beautiful that is at our own 
doors in America, I do not think it worth my 
while to take up space in extensive descriptions 
of Europe’s far-away glories. Besides, it is the 
common beauties round about us that are most 
worthy of our attention anyhow. Every fair day 
the sunset paints a picture for you more splendid 
and inspiring than any artist has ever been able 
Every night the Heavens 
the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork” to a greater degree than 
any other natural scenery in the world. J like 
that story of the old Indian in New Mexico who 
went up the little mountain peak every morning 
to see the sun rise and ‘take off his hat to the 
glory of the world,” as he expressed it. ‘The 
meanest flower that blows’ has interest and 
meaning, and for every person who loves the 
true and the beautiful— 


to put upon canvas. 
‘reveal 


“Earth’s crammed with Heaven 
And every common bush afire with God.” 
- & 

If our farms were only as carefully tilled, if 
our farm-houses were only as tastefully built 
and painted, if there were the same wealth of 
shrub and vine and flower about them, and if we 
could do away with ramshackle cabins and scrub- 
by, ill-fed stock (and put in about five times as 
much good stock instead), America would be as 
beautiful as Europe. The trouble is that Amer- 
ica is wasting opportunities for beauty just as it 
is wasting its opportunities for a thousand other 
things. Before I left New York I wrote that I 
was coming back to ‘‘our old home,” back to the 
old homestead from which we Americans went 
out to seek better fortunes in a new world, and 
in coming back to the ancestral dwelling-place 
nothing has impressed me more than the fact 
that we, too, are playing the prodigal son, and 
wasting our substance with riotous living. The 
wastes of America would make Europe rich. No 
wonder President Roosevelt called together the 
Governors of all the States and some of the coun- 
try’s leading thinkers and scientists to meet in 
Washington City last spring in a ‘‘Conference for 
the Conservation of Our National Resources.”’ 


& 


I saw more gullied, wasted, desolated, heart- 
sickening land in fifteen minutes’ time between 
Birmingham and Memphis last April than I have 
seen in a thousand miles of European travel up 
to this time. The steep banks of the river Rhine 
are as carefully cultivated as a garden. Rock 
terrace after rock terrace has been built above 
you to keep the land from washing. I recall 
counting at one place thirteen distinct rows of 
stone terraces on one hill-side, and on others 
there was an even larger number. It is on such 
land that the famous Rhine vineyards are culti- 
vated—-on lands so steep that a horse can not 
walk, and all the work must be done by hand. 
And in Germany, as well as in Belgium, France, 
and Holland, great numbers of cattle are grown, 
and the land carefully enriched with the manure. 
Mr. R. H. Battle was telling me only a short time 


if I were so inclined, and if other| usual land-skimming ideas of Southern tenants 
written of them in|that Mr. Battle was naturally amazed. 


Poe Tells How the Prudent Ways of the Old 


Life—Regulation of Factories and Rail- 


“The man wanted to put every- 
thing back on the land,’ said Mr. Battle; ‘‘his 


And this feeling was so different from the 


The le 
gumes are largely raised here, too—alfalfa and 
the clovers; and almost every field bears evidence 
of a systematic rotation of crops. 


& 


Then take the forests. Over here their owners 
have come to see what we in America have not 
yet come to understand, namely, that the timber 
crop is a crop just as surely as corn or cotton, 
even if it does take years instead of months for it 
to reach the harvesting stage. And the Govern- 
ment over here, moreover, realized long ago the 
importance of forest preservation, while our Con- 
gressmen in Washington contribute to kill the 
bills that would preserve the wealth of our great 
Appalachian and White Mountain timber land. 
In Germany such areas are under strict Govern- 
ment supervision. Lumbermen are not permit- 
ted to waste the timber, but are allowed to cut 
out only so much a year and of trees of the pre- 
scribed size; and there are also strict regulations 
about reforesting. And if there are those who 
object to the expense of maintaining such super- 
vision, let me remind them that it is the experi- 
ence of Germany that the saving from the pre 
vention of forest fires alone far more than pays 
every expense incurred in this notable and fruit- 
ful work. It is interesting to go through the 
woods and see how the trees of the right size 
have been marked, cut, and carried out without 
one-tenth the damage to other timber an average 
American lumberman would inflict. 


& 


Not only are the resources of land and forest 
thus carefully conserved, but the greatest re- 
sources of any nation—the minds of its people— 
are trained and developed, as I showed in my last 
letter, by a splendid scheme of public education, 
universal, industrial and even compulsory. More 
early here than in America, too, wag the folly of 
grinding out the lives and stunting the bodies of 
children in factory work, recognized and rem- 
edied. It has been only a few years since the 
great State of South Carolina officially advertised 
its own shame by publishing as an inducement 
for capital and for immigration that it had no 
laws regulating hours of labor or ages for em- 
ployment, while wiser England more than sixty 
years ago saw the folly of ruining its future citi- 
zenship and adopted a general ten-hour policy in 
her factories—providing, too, for a rigid system 
of factory inspection, the absence of which has 
made many a so-called child labor law in the 
South a snare and a delusion. 


& 

The actual saving of human life itself also has 
far more attention here than in America. I 
should be afraid to quote figures from memory, 
but I know that in the matter of railroad wrecks, 
for example, the American lines, in proportion to 
traffic handled, kill and wound a fearfully and 
shockingly larger number of passengers and em- 
ployees. European superiority here is partly due 
to the use of a better signal and checking service, 
thereby preventing many collisions; partly to the 
general absence of level crossings, the railroad 
tracks going either under or over the public road, 





before I left home of a German tenant he had 





and partly to the tracks being freed from pedes- 
trains by protecting hedges or fences. 


One other illustration of the greater care of 
life and property over here, and I am done with 
that division of my subject. I refer to the better 
regulations for fire-prevention in towns and cities 
—stricter rules in regard to the erection of build- 
ings, ete., etc. Only this week an English ay- 
thority has published the exact figures regarding 
comparative fire losses in Europe and America 
for a series of years, showing the per capita loss 
in America to be more than nine times as great 
as here. 
wt 

All these things, together with other facts that 
I have already given with regard to agriculture 
and might give with regard to other things, are 
enough, I submit, to warrant my conclusions, 
first, that we Americans, going from this old 
European home to the far, strange land of Amer- 
ica, have literally played the part of the prodigal 
son of the parable; and, second, that Europe 
would make itself rich on what America wastes. 


a 


And as an after-thought, I think it not out of 
place to mention here a matter whose importance 
is too little recognized in America—our wasteful, 
antiquated, and utterly unscientific method of 
registering land titles. Over here the Torrens 
System is widely in force, and greatly to the 
benefit of everybody and everything, except, pos- 
sibly, a few jack-leg lawyers. With us every 
time a piece of real estate is transferred, a law- 
yer must be paid to investigate the title—he go- 
ing to the court-house and searching through 
musty records of wills and deeds for generations 
back, and every time the land changes hands the 
same dreary, expensive, and increasingly difficult 
task must be repeated: the same identical work 
repeated time after time to no good purpose 
whatever. By the Torrens System the State once 
for all makes a thorough investigation of title, 
registers it in prescribed fashion, and guarantees 
the titles, a small percentage fraction tax from 
each purchaser sufficing to create a fund large 
enough for the State to reimburse the purchaser 
in the rare case of a mistake. By this system 
farmers are enabled to borrow money on land 
and to make transfers of land as easily as of 
cotton-mill stock, while the saving to persons 
buying and selling any kind of real estate is 
enormous. A lawyer told me a short time ago 
that he knew of tracts of land one-fourth of 
whose total value had been spent in oft-repeated 
title investigations—a new investigation being 
required under our foolish and unscientific sys- 
tem with each change of ownership. 


a 


A number of American States have wisely 
adopted the Torrens System investigation and 
registration every time an estate passes through 
the courts—but in the South no strong and ag- 
gressive champion of the plan has yet appeared 
save Hon. Eugene C. Massie, of Richmond, Va. 
It is an excellent platform on which to send some 
strong man to your Legislature—some man who 
is not afraid to stand for an important reform, 
even if through it a thousand or two jack-leg 
lawyers and industrial parasites, Othello-like, do 
find their occupation gone, and are thereby forced 
into work which will be of some real service to 
mankind. CLARENCE H. POE. 

Hotel Harrer, Heidelberg, Germany. 











No tax that could be levied for making 
and keeping up good roads will ever equal 
the tax now paid for bad ones. Put that in 
your pipe and smoke it, all you who are 
scared at taxation for roads —W. F. Massey. 
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Get Up Your Seed Corn Now. 


Help to Save the State $5,000,000 a Year—Proper Seed Selection Now 
” Means a Bigger Yield Next Year—Select the Best Ears From the 
Best Stalks, and in the Winter Pick Out the Most Perfect of These. 


By CO. B. Williams. Director North Carolina Exp: rviment Station. 

ears, but those that have a good leaf 
development and large root system. 
Select ears that are borne at a uni- 
form and convenient height, for such 
ears are easily and cheaply gathered; 
they ripen more uniformly; and are 


The practice of selecting seed corn 
from the barn late in the spring 
costs the farmers of North Carolina, 
in decreased yields of shelled corn, 
an amount equal to more than five 
million dollars annually. 

The proper place to select seed 
for planting purposes next year is 
in the field this fall. One day spent 
in the fleld selecting seed corn prop- 
erly will pay better in increased 
yields than most any labor perform- 
ed during the entire year. 


Go Through Your Field and Get 
the Best. 


There are many ways in which this 
work might be done satisfactorily, 
the exact method depending upon 
local conditions and practises. Econ- 
omy in performance of the operation 
is always to be looked after but not 
at a sacrifice of efficiency. Where 
corn is gathered from stalks in the 
field in the usual way, a good meth- 
od for the corn-grower to use is to 
sling a cotton-picking bag over the 
shoulder or take a basket in the hand 
and go through and make the selec- 
tions from the field of corn which 
he has that is a little above the 
average in productivity. Take two 
rows at the time and select seed 
from those stalks which have two 
well-developed ears per stalk, re- 
membering that in the selection of 
seed one should select from the 
stalks that will yield the largest 
amount of shelled corn per stalk. 
The reason why it is advised select- 
ing from two-eared stalks is because 
in testing and studying varieties of 
corn during the past eight years, on 
tue Experiment Station farm and 
elsewhere, it has been found that the 
best yielders of shelled corn per 
stalk, and hence per acre, were those 
that averaged near two ears. per 
stalk. Take both of the ears if they 
are good ones; reject both if not. 


Take Your Boys With You. 


Do not give much detailed atten- 
tion to the shape of the ears and 
grains during field selection, but re- 
serve this for some rainy or snowy 
day during the winter and have the 
young boys around to help, as there 
ls no form of farm work that will 
interest them more or lead them to 
take a deeper interest in the work 
of the farm. One reason why s0 
many boys leave the farm is because 
they are not taught that there is 
something more in farming than the 
mere drudgery connected with it. 
When going through the field select- 
ing these ears it might be well to 
have the boys along, too, if they are 
old enough to appreciate the value 
and importance of such work. 


Make an Abundant Selection. 


A cart or wagon might be at one 
end of the rows and when you get 
there each time empty the basket or 
bag. Enough corn should be gath- 
ered in this way so that when the 
more careful selection is made dur- 
ing the winter at the barn, having 
in mind the best shape of ears and 
kernels, enough will be left for 
planting after throwing out the ears 
of poor shape and those having ker- 
nels not up to the proper type it is 
wished to use for planting. Select 
from the field three to five times as 
Much corn as it is expected to be 
needed, so that a very rigid selection 
May be made some winter day. 


Choose from Good Stalks Only. 


Make selections from ‘stalks that 
hot only bear two well-developed 








Three Agencies that 


Have Helped Farm- 


ing in North Carolina. 


More Labor-Saving Tools, More Live Stock, and Better Treatment of 
the Soil Are Noticed by Mr. French—The Fruits of the Farmers’ 


Institutes, the Farm Paper, and 


Messrs. Editors: In our travels 
over the State of North Carolina 
during the past summer many farm 
practices have come to our notice. 
The thing I noticed especially was 





I have gone to some trouble 


in his ears every morning of his 
himself as inimical to good road 


abroad without a body-guard. 
The figures I used were for 


elsewhere, 





HOW FARMERS COULD SAVE $28,000,000 A YEAR 


the farmers could make in the handling of the three great sta- 
ples, corn, wheat, and cotton over hard roads. 
mer in the United States could have the resultant figures dinned 


sideration the County Supervisor who dared, by his ballot, record 


corn marketed that year weighed 19,083,000 tons. 
weight of the wagon loads hauled was 2,696 pounds and the to- 
tal number of loads was 14,156,528. The average length of the 
haul was 7.4 miles; the total mileage hauled over 104,758,307. 
Every ton hauled per mile cost 19 cents, and the total cost of 
marketing the crop by wagons was $26,830,698. 

The average cost of hauling over hard roads per ton per mile 
would be not more than $0.10, a saving of $0.09 a ton, due to 
hard roads would there make the marketing of such a crop $12,- 
709,278 less than the actual cost. 

The saving on the wheat crop figured $10,256,058 and on the 
cotton crop $5,076,183. The aggregated saving to the farmers 
who marketed those three staples would have been $28,041,519. 
If the farmer wants a stronger reason than that for championing 
the building of good roads in his county, Pll have to refer him 
I know no stronger one.—Logan Waller Page, Di- 
rector U. S. Office of Public Roads. 


to figure out the saving which 
I wish every far- 
life. If he once gave them con- 
extension, 


wouldn’t dare go 


the harvest of 1905-1906. The 


The average 








less liable not to have the embryo 
grains fertilized, as the tasselling of 
all stalks will be practically at the 
same date and the pollen from all 
will be given off at about the same 
time. The ears should be held not 
upright, but in a rather drooping 
position. Such ears are less liable 
to rot, as they will shed the rain 
rather than admit it into the ears, 
as they frequently do when held in 
an upright position; especially is this 
so if the husks (shucks) do not cov- 
er the tips of the ears completely. 
Also, it is well to discard all ears that 
have the tips poorly covered with 
husk, even if all the other charac- 
teristics are up to requirements. 


How to Make Your Final Selection. 


When, during the winter, the corn 
thus gathered is gotten out for more 
careful selection, choose those ears 
of cylindrical shape and those which 
possess deep wedge-shaped and 
large-germed grains which complete- 
ly and deeply cover the cobs and 
which are arranged in parallel rows. 
Select heavy, well-matured ears that 
have medium-sized cobs with kernels 
that are heavy in weight and medium 
rough in indentation, and which have 
the butts and tips fairly well filled 
out. Keep the seed stored in a dry 
place until planting time. 

If you have not selected your seed 
corn before from the field in the way 
indicated above try it this fall. You 
may be a little doubtful of the value 
of this extra effort, but give it a fair 
trial and we feel sure that you will 
never go back to the old and less 
profitable method of selecting seed 
corn from the barn. 





Nothing is certain but death and 
taxes.—Benjamin Franklin. 








the Agricultural College. 


—the greatest Southern legume ex- 
cept Japan clover. 

Leaven of the Agricultural College. 
But these are not the only agen- 
cies that have been at work aiding 
in the betterment of agriculture. 
Here and there all over the State 
we come across clean, clear-eyed 
bright young men, who seem to have 
some idea of what lies before the 
great profession of Agriculture in 
North Carolina. They are men of 
unbounded energy, men who are do- 
ing things right at home, on their 
farms, and doing them well because 
they know why certain practices give 
certain results. They are men whom 
their neighbors look up to, because 
they are accomplishing greater re- 
sults with less labor. They are men 
who are elevating not only the agri- 
cultural, but the social life of their 
communities. They are a power for 
good in any section where they locate 
because their brains, muscles, and 
morals have been trained along right 
lines. 

These young men come from the 
Agricultural branch of the A. & M. 
College, and if any father or mother 
wants proof of the value to their son 
of an agricultural education my ad- 
vice is, go look up one of these 
young men who has received this 
training, gone back to the farm 
home, and is there putting in prac- 
tice the methods he knows to be 
practical. We find them scattered 
throughout the State and the sad 
thing about it is, they are so few 
in number. What a work would be 
done were there a hundred times as 
many, 

Fathers and mothers of North 





the rapidity with which Piedmont 
farmers are dropping the one-horse 
plow as an implement*for the culti- 
vation of plants and taking up the 
small-tooth, single cultivator, and on 
the more level fields the two- 
horse, double riding cultivator. The 
change during the past five years is 
most remarkable. In certain sections 
we traveled five years ago the plow 
was used almost universally, while 
to-day in these same sections a field 
laid by with the turning plow is of 
very rare occurence, 


Work of the Institutes and Farm 
Paper. 


This, we believe, is the direct re- 
sult of the visits to the farm home 
of the good, practical farm paper 
and the visits of the farmers to the 
Farmers’ Institute meetings. And if 
the Farmers’ Institutes of our State 
and the farm journals circulating in 
the State had done nothing else but 
this one thing of teaching the farm- 
ers of our State the proper methods 
of cultivating crops their work will 
have been worth ten times its cost. 


More Live Stock and Legumes. 


But this is not all that has been 
accomplished by these agencies. 
Many farmers are now handling 
good live stock on their farms, where 
a few years ago good live stock was 
not thought of. Silos are becoming 
common in nearly every section of 
the State; where they are not already 
being used the farmers are hot on 
their trail, as they have heard and 
read of the wonderful possibilities of 
the corn and sorghum plant when 
preserved in the silo. Then the work 
of our friend, Prof. Massey, shows 
most strikingly all over the State in 
the increased acreage of the cowpea 





Carolina sons, there is no greater 
work you can do for your State than 
to aid these sons to secure an agri- 
cultural education, because the fu- 
ture prosperity of our State will be 
determined very largely by how our 
soils are handled. 
A. L. FRENCH. 





Spain to Restore Forests. 


Spain needs trees and proposes, if 
Suggestions are executed, to grow for- 
ests of pulpwood and other quick- 
growing specimens of forest timber. 
Spain is as large as Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, but its 
forests have but one-fourth the ex- 
tent of West Virginia alone, and 
much of these are only scrub thick- 
ets of poor kind. 

The country’s population is 
thought not to exceed one-third what 
it once was and could be again. 
Much of the denuded land is abso- 
lutely barren, with a red rock land 
bare where agriculture once flourish- 
ed. Hills whose rounded forms indi- 
cate they once supported forests are 
bald and dry now and without in- 
habitants. 

In some localities peasants with 
hammers pulverize rocks and make 
little patches of soil for gardens. At 
present, the most valuable forests 
product is cork, the annual output 
being 30,000 tons. The cork forests 
are going the way of all other Span- 
ish forests, and for the same reason, 
want of care. 

Foresters declare there is no rea- 
son for Spain not being able to do 
what her next-door neighbor, France, 
has done, cover her barren places 
with groves and thus restore the soil, 
abate floods, mitigate droughts, pro- 
vide employment for many and fur- 
nish raw materials for factories.— 





Chicago Tribune. 
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HON. J. M. MEWBOORNE. 
Republican Nominee for Commission- 
er of Agriculture. 

The Republican State Convention 
chose for its nominee for the office 
of Commissioner of Agriculture a 
practical and suecessful farmer, who 
is also no stranger to affairs of State, 
Hon. James M. Mewboorne, of Le- 
noir County. Born in that county 
in 1848, Mr. Mewboorne gained such 
education as a widowed mother 
could give him in the neighborhood 
schools, and at the close of the war 


was among the boys who had to 
leave their studies at Bingham 
School in Orange County to meet 








sterner duties imposed by results of 


the war. A member of the Christian 
Church, he has been actively inter- 
ested for thirty-seven years’ in 


church and Sunday-school work. 

His experience in public life has 
been such as to keep him in close 
touch and real sympathy with his 
fellow-farmers. For two years he was 
President of the State Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and seven years on its executive 
committee. He was elected a State 
Senator on the Populist ticket in 
1894; in 1897 was appointed by 
Governor Russell to the office of 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and 
six months later was made superin- 
tednent of the State Penitentiary, 
which office he held until January 
1, 1899, his party having been de- 
feated in the elections of the pre- 
vious fall. Since that time Mr. 
Mewboorne has been living in pros- 
perous comfort on his splendid farm 
the pleasant life of a studious and 
progressive farmer. 





A. and M. Students 
Against 


Take 
Hazing. 


Action 


The Sophomore Class at the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College a few days ago voted 
to abstain from hazing. It is to the 
Sophomore class that most of the 
hazing has been attributed hereto- 
fore and that this class should vol- 
untarily determine to take no part 
in it this year is entirely creditable. 

A few days later this action of 
the Sophomores found expression in 
larger form in a formal resolution 
by the entire student body, a reso- 
lution introduced by Governor R. B. 
Glenn. 

The Governor, after a most excel- 
lent and earnest practical address to 
the students, closed by saying that 
he had heard of the action of the 
Sophomore class, and that he wanted 
to commend that action as manly 
and patriotic, as well as sensible, 
and breathed a spirit that should 
prevail in all colleges. He then said 
that it would be good news to all 
who are interested in the great cause 
of technical and industrial education 


the Sophomores and endorse their | 
action. He introduced the following | 
resolution: 

‘‘Whereas, the Sophomore class of 
this college has voluntarily voted to 
abstain from all forms of hazing of 
new students, therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we, the students 
of the North Carolina College of Ag- 
riculture and Mechanic Arts, heart- 
ily approve the action of the Sopho- 
more class, and individually pledge 
our word and honor as gentlemen to 
stand by the Sopohomores and not to 
engage in any form of hazing while 
in college.’’ 

The resolution was immediately 
and heartily agreed to by a unani- 
mous rising vote. 





A Good Lesson Drawn From Mr. 
French's Whiskers. 

Messrs. Editors: As soon as I laid 
eyes on the picture of Mr. A. L. 
French, the new president of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, 
in the issue of The Progressive 
Karmer of September 3rd, I knew 
he was a good farmer—good in the 
sense of making farming pay. I 
knew this, or felt that I did, before 
{ had read a line telling me who 
he was and what he had done. 

After I read the little sketch of 
him, I got to wondering how I was 
able to size him up, and I discovered 
that it was because he had his whis- 
kers trimmed. He also holds his 
head well up. Does he hold up his 
1ead because he trims his whiskers, 
» does he trim his whiskers because 
1e holds up his head? I think it is 
che whiskers. If he trims them, he 
is apt to keep everything else trim 
ibout him—his methods as well as 
his fields, the yard about his home, 
his mules and his out houses, and 
when he has done this, he has stim- 
ulated his pride and will hold his 
head up in the presence of any man, 
and when alone. 

The farmer who respects himself 
will compel respect from his fellow 
farmers, from the merchant and 
from the banker. I have not said 
he should wear fine clothes. That 
would be foolishness. The nature of 
his work does not permit it. But 
he can keep his hair and whiskers 
trimmed and he will be the better 
for it. 

Mr. French was not elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Conven- 
tion because he had trimmed whis- 
kers, but if he hadn’t been in the 
habit of wearing trimmed whiskers, 
the chances are he would not have 
been chosen for that position. The 
whiskers are a part of the man. 

FARMER’S SON. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Finds Favor in Florida. 


Messrs. Editors: While The Pro- 
zressive Farmer has little, if any, 
connection with Florida, I find many 
zo0od points therein which could be 
idopted by Florida farmers to good 
idvantage. I believe Florida will 
yet become one of the best farming 
countries. One of our greatest needs 
is a good agricultural paper. 

Cc. R. WATERMAN. 

Lake Co., Fla. 





The Trial Subscription Grew. 


Messrs. Editors: I enclose money 
order for renewal of subscription. 
When you solicited a trial subscrip- 
tion some months ago, I gave it 
with some reluctance, for the reason 
that I do less farming than anything 
else, and also that I took more than 
a dozen other papers, and, of course, 
{ cannot find time to read them. 
Yet to my surprise, all of us even 
yur children, read The Progressive 
farmer, and with profit. 


EDW. L. GREENE. 





if all the students would stand by 


A Capital Idea for Better Roads. 
issue of 
Farmer’ suggest- 
ed that the authorities should 
have a neat sign erected by 
the roadside showing the name of 
the overseer of every section of the 
public road. This is a capital idea, 
and it ought to be incorporated into 
the road law. The reasons that so 
many of our public roads are only 
impassable gutters and gullies and 
mud-holes, is because neither the 
overseer nor ‘the hands care a rap 
for the condition of the roads, their 
chief object being to get through and 
go home. This appealing to the 
overseer’s pride would have a strong 
effect on him. 

The Reporter would go a step far- 


A writer in a 
The Progressive 


recent 


ther and have the names of the 
hands assigned to the road placed 


with that of the overseer, fixing a 
board something like this: 





: JOHN SMITH 
d Is Overseer of that section of the public 
road leading from this point to Quaker Gap 
hiis assistants are: 
Peter Cooper, 
Richard Kove, 


John Doe, 

: Green Brown 
&e. 
om 

Pride is- a powerful 
the human breast. If 
were adopted only a short while 
would elapse before you would no- 
tice a startling change in the condi- 
tion of the public roads. Both the 
overseer and the hands would take 
pains with their work; they would 
be ashamed not to.—Danbury Re- 
porter. 





monitor in 
this method 


“Chair”? on the Cow’s Neck. 
Messrs. Editors: The best plan I 
ever saw to keep a cow from sucking 
herself was to put what is called a 
chair on her neck. It is made just 
like a chair frame, only all of the 
posts are the same length and it has 
two rounds on each side that go into 
the four posts. With this frame 
around her neck she can’t turn her 
head near enough to her to reach 
her teats, and it will not hurt her. 
H. A. WILLIAMS. 
Mount Olive, N. C. 





Put a 


GREAT STATE FAIR 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
October 12th to 18th. 


Best Exhibit of Native and Foreign Cat 
tle Ever Shown ia North 
Carolina. 


Keep all scrubs, plugs and runts at home, 
but, if you’ve got ahorse that you are proud 
of, or cattle that’s worth looking at, or hogs 
that will show that youare a good farmer, send 
‘em in and carry off the blue ribbon and the 
premium money. 

All pull together for a Great Agricultural 
and Industrial Exposition, 

Remember the dates, October 12th to 17th. 

SOUTHERN 


HOG AND STOCK FARM 


O. L. BARRY, 
ALEXANDRIA, - - - VIRGINIA. 

Poland China pigs, bred sows and gilts for sale. 
Herd made upof the best blood of the breed. 
Pigs for sale outof First Prize State Fair win- 
ners. Pigs 3 months old, $10; boars large enough 
for service, $15. Send check for what you want 
and if you are not pleased with what I ship, re- 
turn at my expense and I will return your 
money. 


Bank Accounts Increased 


By breeding Duroc Jersey, the most prolific hog 
bred. Forty-seven pigs in one year from Vir- 
ginia Dare 34800. Pigs from eight weeks up, 
also bred sows, to go at a bargain. Also Minor- 
cas. R. I. Reds, White Leghorns, to quick 


buyers. CLARENCE SHENK, 
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Lobos Peruvian Guano, 
Nitrate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Potash, 
Muriate of Potash, 
Nitrate of Soda. 


The Coe-Mortimer Co., 


33 BROAD STREET, 
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b i me ky ar aoe ven 
n 
or business send the Magazine free only 
? to people who 
s formation. 


ve us this in 
Ask us. 


buy a farm or business any: 
where, if you desire to mové 
It costs you 
wothing. 


to another state or city, writs 
at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it 
and let us send you 3:4 
our elegant Magazine. A 
EURE, HARRIS & CO. 
Cotton Factors and 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Liberal advancements 
on Cotton in Store. 


dress Leonard Darbyshite 
NORFOLK, - - - = - 


APPLER OATS FOR SALE 


$1.00 PER BUSHEL. 
T. B. PARKER, - - RALEIGH, Wi. C 


FOR SALE.—Large comfortable dwelling with 
good cistern, out houses, one good tenant 
house, pecan grove. and good water. Twenty 
nine acres of good land. One-half mile from 
town. Price $2.500, one-fifth cash, balance easy 
payments. On main line I. C. R. R. Town bas 
three churches and good graded school. Ad 
dress The Simpson Mer. Co.. Terry, Miss. 


will bring it, prov 








VIRGINIA, 





THE NEW CENTURY AUTOMATIC GATE. 
Easily opened from wagon. No hinges, springs, 
castings or cog-wheels. Nothing to get out of fix. 
Simple, easy and durable. Will last a 
life-time. Is being placed everywhere, 
where other Automatic gates failed. 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refund- 
ed. Write New Century Steel, Wire & Iron 
Works, 602 S. Register St. Teh 








ANTED—In a healthy location, position 3 
superintendant on a farm for 1909 “have 
had experience in trucking, cotton growing ete. 
Reference furnished from present employer. Cc 
J. H- J. AYSCUE, Mt. Pleasant. S.¢ 
Heavyweight Belgian Hares For Sale 
One dollar each. Collie Pups $4.00 each. 








Yadkin Co., N. C. 





LURAY, Virginia. 


JNO. H. JEFFERIES, - - Willard. N:. C 
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@ Plow Handle Talks. 
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A Box for Sifting Chufas. 


Messrs. Editors: I am not in the 
chufa seed business now but when I 
was I used a chufa box-seive. It was 
a frame made on four legs about 
three feet high; has a swinging box 
and seive inside of the frame. The 
chufas are pulled up and whipped 
off in the box and then the dirt is 
sifted out. This is by far the fastest 
way that I have ever seen chufas sav- 
ed. A good hand in good chufas can 
save five bushels a day; or two hands 
can save still more. Any good sized 
poy can work it successfully. 

H. A. WILLIAMS. 

Mount Olive, N. C. 





A Cheap Home-made Chufa Cleaner, 

Messrs. Editors: I have a chufa 
cleaner that I made at odd times— 
and it cleans. It is a slatted cylin- 
der mounted on suitable frame and 
cleans the chufas somewhat after 
the fashion of the cylinder some of 
your readers have seen in use at the 
foundries to clean the dirt from the 
new-made castings. 

You can make the ends of’ your 
drum 16 to 24 inches in diameter. 
Then nail on slats made of dressed 
laths or similar material to make a 
cylinder. Distance between the laths 
should let the dirt escape but not 
the chufas. You can make the drum 
five feet long, or longer if you want 
to. But if long enough for the load 
to make the laths sag, you had bet- 
ter wind a wire hoop around the 
middle. After the slats are nailed 
on the ends (leaving two slats free 
so you can put the chufas in), fasten 
an iron band or hoop around the 
ends, tire fashion. 

Run a shaft through the middle 
and mount the _ projecting axle- 
bearings on a suitable frame. On 
one end put an old corn-sheller fly 
wheel or something similar, and on 
the other put the small pinion to en- 
gage the larger wheel of a 
cog. wheel with an old Dutch fan 
crank. Whip your chufas out against 
a rail, or slat of some kind, then put 
chufas and dirt in your drum, and 
turn not too fast. Keep parts oiled 
well; it will turn a little heavy when 
full of dirt and chufas. 

I have one that does the neigh- 
borhood work. 

ED. D. PEARSALL. 

Rocky Point, N. C. 
Fifteen Horse-Power 

Mr. E. A. Burke, living some six 
miles west of the city (Winston-Sa- 
lem), seems inclined to follow suit 
of some of the progressive Western 
farmers by purchasing a 15-horse- 
power traction engine and gang plow 
outfit. He has studied the methods 
of handling them in the West and 
thinks that they can do good service 
in North Carolina. This is one of 
the first equipments of the kind to 
be used in this section and the re- 
sults will very naturally be watched 
with especial interest. The capacity of 
asteam plowis suchthat Mr. Burke 
can handle his own well-tilled acres 
readily and do the plowing for ad- 
Joining farmers as well at a nominal 
cost.—Winston Union Republican. 





Traction Plow. 





When to Cut Sorghum for Hay. 
Messrs. Editors: Please say at 
what stage sorghum should be cut 
for hay: (1) If a second cutting is 
expected, and (2) if only one cutting 
Is intended. 
LOUISVILLE SUBSCRIBER 





Editorial Answer: 
many 


No matter how 
cuttings are wished, the best 
for eutting sorghum for hay is 
the seed are in the dough 






time 
when 


stage 








dowing | 





HOW DEEP DO YOU PLOW? 
Many Imagine They are Plowing 


Deeper Than They Really Are. 


Messrs. Editors: I keep seeing 
statements from people about plow- 
ing eight or nine inches deep, and 
I am inclined to think they are reck- 
less statements. Nothing is easier 
than to make an honest big mistake 
about the depth of plowing. I want 
to give a few figures. In England 
and America trials have shown that 
a good pair of horses or mules has 
a good day’s work if kept under a 
constant draft at the doubletree of 
300 pounds. Numerous plowing 





trials with various kinds of plows 


failure. I attribute his failure to his 
using botti#es, instead of vessels with 
a broad surface. The sulphide could | 
not escape rapidly enough to 
thoroughly fumigate the corn at 
once, It came out too slowly for any | 
benefit. If he will try the experiment | 
over and use something like a sau-| 
cer, with plenty of surface, no doubt 
the experiment will be more success- 
ful. 

Last spring I had some two or| 
three barrels of peas threshed that | 
were sitting in the barn. The wee-| 
vils took to them, and I soon saw | 
that something must be done. I had | 
one bushel of select seed corn and | 
they also were numerous in it. 1| 
went to the drug store and pur-| 
chased three ounces of carbon bisul- | 
phide and got some tin lids with) 
broad surfaces and set them on top| 
of the peas in barrels, then poured | 





Our Roads Should Be 


who ride to have 


every district 
found in the locality. 
trees are pleasing, but usually 
isfactory. Many of our native 
sumachs, 
roses, 


tober when sOme of our native 


man’”’ 





It is usually agreeable to foot passengers as well as to those 
a certain amount of shade. 
cadam road, shade is also desirable, 
the surface and the formation of dust. The borders of our coun- 
try roads should, in fact, be continuous parkways containing in 
representative groups of all the native trees to be 
There are country roads where 
irregular groups of trees with 
spaces between them of unequal extent will be found more sat- 


elder-berries, red-branched dogwoods, viburnums, wild 
snow berries, etc., will add to the attractiveness of our 
road sides and there should never be a time from April till Oc- 


bloom.—From address of D. Ward King, 
before the American Civic Association. 


} 
| 
Continuous Parkways. 


For a good ma- 
as it prevents the drying of 


rows of 


shrubs such as hazel bushes, 


flowers may not be found 
the 


in 
‘split-log drag 





each square inch of a cross section 
of furrow slice turned, to range from 
4% to 8 pounds. That is, a 12-inch 
plow running five inches deep gives 
a cross section of 60 inches. If each 


|of these 60 inches requires a pull of 


6 pounds, rather below an average, 
we have 360 pounds constant draft, 
or more than a good team ought to 
do. If a 12-inch plow runs 41-16 
inches deep, cutting a cross section of 
50 inches, we have exactly what a 
good pair of horses or mules ought 
to do. 

Now I want to ask your correspon- 
dents who say they plowed eight or 
nine inches deep and their neigh-| 
bors if they really worked four extra 
good horses or mules to a 12-inch 
plow. I don’t think they did, and, 
therefore, I do not believe they plow- 
ed more than about four inches, 
which is really good plowing. Of 
course, sandy land would plow with 
less draft, but surely sandy land does 
not need very deep plowing. 

I repeat I am much afraid some 
people have been deceiving 
selves so much about the depth they 
plow, and have been telling big 
stories about deep plowing and sub- 


us not forget that it probably re- 
quires more power to plow in the 
South than further North where! 
there are deeper freezes. 
W. C. WELBORN, 
Texas Experiment Station. 





The 


Messrs. Editors: 
cent issue where one of your 
spondents had tried 


corre- 


gicohor gogine. superior 





—Less to Run. Quick] 
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have shown the draft necessary tor | 


them- |! 


soiling so long that they have got to) 
believing the stories themselves. Let | 


Bisulphide Will Kill Weevils. | 


I notice in a re-| 


carbon _ bisul- | 
phide and the experiment resulted in | 








in liquid and covered with sacks, 
etc., and left for thirty-six hours. 1 
went back and no weevils were found 
alive, nor did they ever bother me 
any more. The same results were 
got with seed corn. My neighbor 
used the remedy and reported the 
same results. I am building a barn, 
and am filling the corn bin purpose- 
ly to use the liquid on my crop of 
corn, I will report the results next 
winter. G. C. LEWIS. 





When you strike at a king you 
|; wust kill him—R. W. Emerson. 
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Gibbes “Perfection” Shingle Mill 





, Cuts all sizes and lengthsof shingles, Perfectly 

‘i-id frame. Case hardened arbor and self-oiling 
Steady movement. Roller Bearing Carriage 
Side-lever adjustment. Each Shin- 
Par- 


-oxes, 
| \utomatie tilt. 

rle Mill thoroughly tested before shipping. 
hi ticulars for the asking. 


GIBBES MACHINERY CoO., 


Sellers of ‘“Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” All kinds 












= Box 1280, Columbia, S. C. 





| TERRACING ? DITCHING ? 
| Best $10.00 farm level for $6.68. 
Write at once for special offer. 

Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Ga. 
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That Will 
Wear 


The house-owner wants paint 
which will not become spotted or 


streaked or scaly. White Lead, 
if pure, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, makes paint which never 
scales nor spots. 

It is possible to know the 
purity of the White Lead before 
painting if you have a blowpipe, 
and this we will furnish free for 
the asking. 

We could not afford to make this 
exposure if our White Lead had a 
grain of adulteration in it. The 
“Dutch Boy Painter” trade-mark 
guarantees the purity of our White 
Lead. 

Send for Free Test 
Equipment No. 13. 


S 











which includes blowpipe, instructions 
and paint booklet. 


fa 

NATIONAL LEAD CO. @ 
in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities ts nearest yous 
New York. Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia’ (John T. Lewis & 

ros. Company); Pitts- 
burgh (National Lead 
& Oil Company) 
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Wood’s Seeds 








Va. Gray or Turi 


Winter Oats 


Sown in September or early in Oc- 
tober, make a much larger yield- 
ing and more profitable crop than 
Wheat. They can also be grazed 
during the winter and early spring 
and yield just as largely of grain 
afterwards, 

Wood's Fall Catalogue tells all 
about Vegetable and Farm 
Seeds for Fall Planting, Seed 

Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Vetches, Grass and 
Clover Seeds, etc. 


Write for Catalog—Mailed free. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 











Wood's Grass and Clover Seeds 
Best Qualities Obtainable and 
of Tested Germination. 

Xe 














farms. 
land in the south. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 





VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, 
Write for land and timber circular, or call on 33 rt 


Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 


No better 








eChea, ly mounted on an 


P CO., Mfrs., 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES: 


r to any onecylinder engine; perone elses Do 
* ee crated. Vibration pract: cally. Gvercome. 
TEMPLE PU 


ght and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, 
any wagon. 
Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago. 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATES 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
a $woK pincer line, kerosene or 
r durability Costs 
pe iy ED atatigneey or eerm 
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What’s the difference ? 


Genasco is as different from other | 
roofings as wool is from shoddy, or gold : 
from pyrites. 

You can’t always tell from the looks, 
but the difference soon shows in the wear. 


(senasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—Nature’s everlasting 


waterproofer. Other roofings are made of—who can tell ? 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. Insist on getting it. Look for the 


trade-mark. Mineral or smooth surface. Write for samples and 
Book 5& 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COM PANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 









New York Chicago 
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Everybody ought to be ‘“‘from 
, Missouri’’ when considering the 
purchase of a buggy. It is an outlay deserving forethought, so be 
pn and read our catalog carefully before you purchase any 
other make. 


This space is too limited to tell of its detailed supremacy in struc- 
ture and quality, but we can give you reasons at length which will 
“‘show”’ any and everybody, even in Missouri, that the purchase of 
any other buggy than the WHITE HICKORY is doing an injustice to 
the quality of your MONEY! 

Years of constant usage under i i 
class of the WHITE HICKORY and one eee editors i” 
PROMISE of the most complete satisfaction possible to get in any vehicle. 


Write for that Catalog at once. 


BLOUNT CARRIAGE 4X0 BUGGY CO., cecreis 





























WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


William Tell Flour 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 


William Tell Flour 


Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 
and wholesome. For sale everywhere. Ask 
for it. Madeby =: : : : : : 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed : 

to ‘*Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressiwe Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 




















A Spell of Rest. 


My wife she’s been a-urgin’ me t’ 


take a month o’ rest, 


T’ leave my work behind me, an’ the troubles that infest, 

T’ visit all my kinfolks—for of late we’ve prospered well, 

An’ I’ve worked so hard, she figures I should have a breathin’ spell, 
But seemingly there’s something allers doin’ on a farm, 

An’ if I ain’t here t’ do it, things might somehow come t’ harm. 
So I tell her long in April: ‘‘Well, I guess I’ll cut an’ run 

An’ leave all care behind me when I get the plantin’ done!”’ 


The plan appears t’ suit her, so I labor like a Turk, 

Through May and June kept busy by the season’s rush 0’ work. 

By that time wheat’s t’ harvest an’ my early corn’s in silk, 

There’s calves that need attention and there’s four fresh cows to milk. 
An’ then there’s lots o’ tinkerin’ ’fore summer work begins; 

The wheat crop’s extra heavy an’ I’ll have t’ have more bins. 
Somebody has to plan things an’ it seems like I’m the one, 

So I say: “I’ll have that visit when I get the threshing done!”’ 


July slips into August and September runs its race, 

An’ still my time is occupied a-fixin’ up the place, 
A-mendin’ fences, maybe, pickin’ apples, makin’ hay, 

An’ pretty soon October an’ November’s slipped away. 

Then, ’fore one knows it, winter holds us.in his frosty vise, 
The stock needs more attention, an’ I have to put up ice. 

An’ I haven’t time t’ take that promised visit now, ’tis plain, 
For before I’d get half ready, ’twould be plantin’ time again! 


—Roy Farrell Greene. 








What Have You to Suggest for Making 
the Home Circle Better? 


This is a question the editors want 
their readers to consider 
earnestly and to answer honestly. We 
actually mean that we want you to 
write us letters giving your earnest, 
honest suggestions. This department 
is for our women readers, the house- 
hold workers, the makers and keep- 
ers of our rural homes. Who in the 
whole world has a more important 
task and who should study more 
earnestly to perform it well? We 
want to make this page as great a 
power as possible in every home it 
enters to help the household work- 
ers to work more efficiently, that is. 
to get their tasks done well with 
less labor, or to do bigger tasks and 
do them better with the same labor, 
to make better, prettier, and happier 
homes. And in accomplishing this 
object one of the greatest helps of all 
is the help our readers can give each 
other, and the help they can give the 
editors by speaking out plainly and 
earnestly. 


women 


& 

There are now a thousand and one 
things coming along for the prudent 
house-wife’s attention. The end of 
summer is at hand, fall is knocking 
at the door, and winter will presently 
be calling at the gate. Send in your 
suggestions for the fall and winter 
seasons, the useful things you have 
learned that shorten your toiling 
hours, lighten your work, and delight 
your taste and heart with better re- 
sults secured. And if there are 
things you would like to know, ask 
questions. Possibly a dozen readers 
have worked out the very difficulty 
you are worrying over and would 
be happy to give you their methods. 

& 

Some one asked for a recipe this 
summer for making watermelon rind 
preserves. Pretty soon here came a 





Are men and firms of kuown reliability, and will do as they promise. 


letter saying: ‘I have just finished 





making my preserves, following Sin- 
cere’s recipe to the letter. Quite a 
success; the best I ever made.” 
Here some real help was given and 
a better housekeeper was made as 
the result of a single question asked 
by one who wanted to know. This 
housekeeper is happy over the fine 
preserves she has, and if you don't 
believe ‘‘Sincere”’ is happy, too, just 
read the closing paragraph of the 
note she sent us this week about 
those negro convicts singing at their 
work. Please do not be backward 
about asking questions, do not be 
backward about answering questions, 
and do not be backward about re- 
porting results. If results are not 
good, the reason can be found; if 
they are gatisfying, your saying so 
will help others. 
& 

Wonder how you have got along 
with your canning this summer? I 
fancy I can see great rows of beauti- 
ful fruit-filled glass jars upon your 
pantry shelves. The questions ask- 
ed and the recipes sent in cause me 
to think the summer has been a busy 
one and that many learners have 
made progress in the arts of canning 
and preserving. The questions ask- 
ed about canning this sort of fruit 
and the other sort of vegetable cause 
me to wonder also if you have taken 
your mind a-seining yet. A _ seine, 
you know, gathers in not just one 
kind of fish, but pretty much every 
kind in reach. If you have mastered 
the general principles of preserving 
fruits by canning them, then you 
have taken your mind a-seining and 
made whatthe men calla “good 
haul’; for you have learned to can 
almost anything that is cannable 
when you understand that in what- 
ever is to be canned the germs 
which cause fermentation must be 
killed by heat, and such methods used 
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’ send me Farmers’ Bulletin No. 203,” 


Thursday, September 17, 1908.] 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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have about theirs. 
provements. The lack of pride, 
has a great deal to do with this. 


FAITH, PRIDE, AND ENTHUSIASM NEEDED. 


If the farmers would put a little more spirit, a little more of 
the fire of enthusiasm in their calling, there would not be so much 
humdrum work done and such dilapidated places (called farms) 
as we see throughout the country. The farmer should have as 
much pride about his farm buildings as any other class of men 
He should have and needs all modern im- 


he fire of enthusiasm deep enough to reach their pockets. 


not money, in many instances 
They have not been struck with 


MRS. MARY E. CAGE. 











in handling vessels, fruits, rubbers, 
and lids as will thoroughly sterilize 
and perfectly seal the contents of the 
can. 
of 

And I wonder how many of you 
sent for those household bulletins 
that were mentioned at the beginning 
of the year. If you sent for them 
and profited by what you got from 
them, tell others about it. I am go- 
ing to mention one of them that you 
ought to get now, if you haven’t 
done so. It is Farmers’ Bulletin No- 
203. You can get it free by writing 
on one side of a postal card, ‘‘Please 


singing your name and post-office, 
and then writing on the address side 
these words: ‘‘Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.”? Drop this 
in your rural mail box or your post- 
office and in a few days you will get 
a valuable’ bulletin of thirty-two 
pages on ‘‘Canned Fruits, Preserves, 
and Jellies.” Get it, read it, follow 
directions and see if you do not have 
some interesting results to report. 


& 


But do not forget the fall cam- 
paign for packing the Home Circle 
pages full and running over with 
household helpfulness. What have 
you to suggest? Sit down and ac- 
tually write me about it—a thousand 
letters, a thousand postal cards. 
Some of the best suggestions of all 
could be given on a postal card. 

And the men—if you have things 
to suggest that will help the house- 
wives, write them down and send 
them. There are a thousand and one 
things of interest touching our work 
in-doors and out that we should take 
up right away in our Home Circle 
with the spirit of earnest helpfulness. 
Take hold now. 

AUNT MARY. 





Oanning Pears. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Please let me 
know through The Progressive Farm- 
er how to can pears. 

MRS. J. PRESTON ROGERS. 


Answer by Aunt Mary: If the 
general rules outlined in the July 
23rd issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er, in answer to Polly, are followed 
no mistake will be made. 





Who Cans Cabbage? 


Aunt Mary: I am a sub- 
Scriber to The Progressive Farmer 
and like the paper very much. I see 
you give many good hints in your 
Paper for different things and would 
be pleased if you would give direc- 


Dear 


tions for canning white-head cabbage 
in your next issue. 
J. E. ATKINSON. 


Comment by Aunt Mary: By 
growing a spring and a fall crop of 
cabbage, we have always been able 
to store and have fresh cabbage 
most of the year. It is much cheap- 
er than canning cabbage would he. 
However, the experience of any who 
have canned cabbage would be 
cheerfully published. Who has had 
successful experience? 





HEAB’M—A NEGRO CHANT. 


‘Sincere’? is Impressed by a Melody 
Sung by Negro Prisoners at Work 
on the Roads—Kind Words Are 
Appreciated. 

Dear Aunt Mary: I was much im- 
pressed the other day by the sight of 
a company of negro prisoners sing- 
ing at their toilsome task. Imagine 
fifty of these convicts with their 
picks grading a road, measuring their 
strokes all together and chanting: 


Heab’m, Heab’m, 
Ever’body talkin’ ’bout Meab’m! 
All God’s chil’un go a crown in 
Heab’m, 
Whuh! huh. 
Weepin’ here, weepin’ here, 
Dare ain’t no weepin’ in Heab’m, 
Heab’m, Heab’m 
Ever’body talkin’ ’bout Heab’m, 
Whuh! huh. 


I’s so glad Jesus is dar, 
Heab’m, 

Dare ain’t no lyin’ 
Heab’m, 
Whuh! huh. 

Ever’body talkin’ ’bout Heab’m. 


in Heab’m, 


All God’s 
Heab’m 
Weepin’ here, weepin’ here, 
Dare ain’t no weepin’ in Heab’m 
Whuh! huh, 
Ever’body talkin’ ’bout Heab’m, oh 
Lord, 
Heab’m, Heab’m, 
Whuh! huh. 


They all chant in perfect time, 
swinging their picks in perfect 
rhythm with the song, and making a 
sound between a groan and a grunt 
(whuh! huh) when their picks strike 


chil’un got a robe in 


the ground. Their voices as they 
sing blend into melodious mono- 
tone. 


Will all the ages that shall ever 
roll efface this mark of the long 
night of servitude from the negro 


race? It is an humble cry of a soul 
in prison, “crude, ’tis true,” but 
beautiful beyond description, the 


weird tongue of a peculiar people, a 
language known to the ear of God, 
uttered by a people who have ever 
been in darkness but are eternally 
yearning and seeking for the light. 

I want to thank C. M. for her kind 
words. If every one would speak the 
word of praise or love to the living, 


needs shed for the dead. What one 
needs is sympathy and appreciation 
in life, a little love every day. I 
think it is heavenly to be outspoken 
in kindliness. Words cost so little 
and mean so much. I will try to 
write better letters because of C. M.’s 
words of appreciation. 

SINCERBEB. 





Try These Useful Hints. 


Burn dried orange peel through- 
out the house frequently, it purifies 
the atmosphere, dispels any musty 
odors and leaves a dainty fragrance 
that nothing can surpass. 

White clothes that have become 
yellow from age may be restored by 
soaking in butter-milk for several 
days, changing the milk each day. 

Never pour sugar over the whites 
of eggs while beating them, but add 
from the side of the platter, a little 
at the time, in order not to break 
the air cells. 

An excellent remedy for sore 
throat is pineapple syrup, taken a 
teaspoonful at the time. 

If a panful of lime is kept in the 
closet with preserves and jellies, it 
will prevent them from moulding. 

Salt water will clean bamboo fur- 
niture, Chinese and Indian matting 
and will prevent it from turning yel- 
low.—The July Housekeeper. 





A cow that is carefully fed and 
milked and treated kindly is worth 
three that are not. 








eae Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fringe, 
‘ Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 

7 and premium Articles. Sample Album 
of Finest Cards and Biggest P-emium List, all for 


2centstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO. 








STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 












“ISH BRANY 
The cleanest. lightest 
and most comfortable 


POMMEL 


Atthe same time 
cheapest in the 
end because it 
wears longest | 


Every a 
uarantee 
waterproof Catalog free 


TOWER CO. BOSTON, U.S A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO.. SMITED. ‘TORONTO. CAN. 

















THIS WASHING MACHINE 






\ FREIGHT PAID. 

&, The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter of amillion 
homes, but we want to sell a 
million more right quick, we 
therefore willsellat half price 
Pa. pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. Box 26, MUNCIE, IND. 

















“THE OLD RELIABLE” 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ONA “‘ DIETZ’? 

































THE 
STIEFF 


SH A W 
PIANOS 


ARE within the reach 
of any buyer because 
they are sold direct by 














their maker to you. 

Write to-day for spe- 
cial bargains we have on 
hand at present. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 


sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 











5 West Trade Street, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 






























Are especially adapted” for the? Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 
























Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 








wacesy R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new yor 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1640 








it would sweeten the tears they must 








PIONEERS AND LEADERS 




























Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “* Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25, 
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“What's Ghe News?” 











THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 
Interest in 
apace. All the candidates are vigorously press- 
ing their What lends 
greater interest to the situation between Repub- 
licans and Democrats is the decision of Mr. Taft, 
the Republican candidate, to break over the cam- 
paign traditions of his party and go himself upon 
a carefully planned and extended stumping tour. 
His predecessors for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury have not made campaign tours during their 
candidacy. 
eight and 


the Presidential campaign grows 


causes upon the public. 


Roosevelt four years ago, McKinley 
twelve, Harrison sixteen and twenty 
years ago, all conducted stay-at-home campaigns. 
One has to go back twenty-four years to the bril- 
liant oratorical candidacy of Mr. Blaine, to find 
a party example for Mr. Taft’s present manner of 
canvass. And since Mr. Blaine was defeated, and 
moreover since Mr. Bryan who has hitherto made 
personal campaigning tours for the Presidency 
has also been twice defeated, those who go by 
signs have such excuse as these examples afford 
for fearing coincidental results when their can- 
didate goes a-touring. The fact that Mr. Bryan 
now adopts the stay-at-home plan and leaves his 
chief opponent to go on the stump for a campaign 
tour lends lively interest to the present stage of 
the contest. 

Both candidates realize that success is to be 
gained or lost in the next few weeks, and they 
themselves and their party managers are exerting 
every effort to win votes. If ‘‘authoritative’’ cam- 
paign figures are to be taken, they are both elect- 
ed now; but within the short space of eight weeks 
the public will have something more substantial 
to rely upon than mere campaign estimates, and 
then it will be known positively which one of the 
two will be President Roosevelt’s successor. 

af & 

SOUTH CAROLINA’S SECOND PRIMARY. 

The second primary in South Carolina last week 
resulted in the choice of Hon. E. D. Smith to be 
United States Senator, his majority over Evans 
being about 30,000. His election to this high and 
most honorable position will be very pleasing to 
Mr. Smith’s friends outside of South Carolina, 
who are well acquainted with and have highly 
valued his brilliant fight for the past few years 
in behalf of better prices and better conditions 
for the cotton growers of the South. 
have been asiduous, his 


His labors 
brain alert and ac- 
tive, and his tongue movingly eloquent in this 
cause; and it is no wonder if the farmers of his 
State stood almost solidly back of him in his con- 
test for the Senate. 

There was doubtless some disposition to re- 
ward him for labors already performed, but the 
likelihood is that the hard-headed farmers of 
South Carolina recognized in their candidate a 
good quality of Senatorial 


timber and thought 


them in the future as of rewarding him for what 
he has already done. 

In the choice of L. B. Caughman for Railroad 
Commissioner to succeed himself a long establish- 
ed precedent is broken up. By less than 1.000 
majority in a vote of 119,000, he is given a second 
term—-something that has not happened before 
since the office was established. 

For Superintendent of Education, Swearingen 
is chosen by a majority of 13,000 over Melli- 
champ—both new men. The successful candidate 
is a kinsman of Senator Tillman and is blind. 
Btu despite his blindness, he is otherwise capi- 
tally equipped for the position; and his industry, 
energy, and talents have won for him both ad- 
miration and successful popularity in a contest 
against one of the best men in his State. 

The people of their respective Congressional 
Districts have given a strong vote of confidence to 
the State’s 
every one of the seven Congressmen was renomi- 
nated. 


Congressional representatives, and 


a4 4 
GEORGIA’S CONVICT LEASE SYSTEM. 
The convict lease system in Georgia dies hard. 
For many months it has been a fruitful source of 
noisome and other 


practices ill-becoming an enlightened Common- 
wealth. 


revelations of inhumanity 
Efforts to end the system occupied a 
large part of the time of the recent Legislature, 
but in vain. Governor Smith called an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature to end the lease system 
and the body is yet in session, deadlocked, unabie 
to kill the lease system and unable to adjourn. 
That situation now seems to be about this: If 
the lease system is destroyed some provision must 
be made for maintaining the convicts, of which 
Georgia has 2,500. There seems to be widespread 
opposition to any use of these felony convicts by 
the State which would place them in competition 
with free labor, and it does not appear that the 
State is easily prepared to use them otherwise 
And yet, if the Legislature does not end the leasé 
system and provide some way to employ the con- 
victs, it is faced by the fact that the contracts un- 
der the lease system expire next March, at which 
time the use of the 2,500 convicts will revert to 
the State. In any event, the Legislature must 
provide a way to maintain its convict force; and 
in the face of this problem, so perplexing as a 
departure fro mthe lease system, the advocates of 
that system have been able to hold their forces 
with pretty stubborn solidity. If the Legisla- 
ture should adjourn without results, it is encour- 
aging to understand that Governor Smith will 
call another session either of the present body or 
the one to be elected in a few weeks. 
a4 a J 

WHAT WILL THE PRICE OF COTTON BE? 

The present price of cotton is low, too low. 
There is nothing in the prospects of an over- 
crop to justify the weakness in price. The ‘bears 
appear to be having their innings now, so that 
what the price of cotton will be this fall is 
question of wide 


a 
concern to cotton growers. 
With present prices and present prospects, the 
action of the National Farmers’ Union in its re- 
cent annual meeting at Fort Worth, Texas, be- 
comes of absorbing importance. There was a 
day’s debate on the matter of fixing a minimuin 
price for ccotton, some favoring 12 cents and 
others 14, with the final result that the minimum 
price as fixed is not to be given out to the world 
but is to be kept among the secrets of the Union. 
a7 Mt 

PRESIDENT BARRETT’S STATEMENT. 

However, the minimum price and the plans 
agreed on for marketing are believed to be 2on- 
servative and reasonable. Speaking of these 
measures, President Barrett is reported as say- 
ing: 

“We have formulated plans, which, if followed 
closely, will insure the cotton growers of the 





as much of enlarging his opportunity to serve 





We have learned from the experience of the past 
few years, and you can assure the commercial in- 
terests of the South that the Farmers’ Union is 
prepared to do its part in guaranteeing the ma- 
terial welfare of the section for the forthcoming 
twelve months. 

“Our rank and file now know their strength 
and their weakness. They are going to make the 
most of the one, and be watchful of the other, 
If every member of this Union does not obtain 
a price for his cotton this year commensurate 
with its value and his labors, it will not be je- 
cause plans have not been laid carefully, scrup- 
ulous and painstakingly to that end. 

“Bach one of the many million people in the 
South dependent upon the production of cotton 
in its innumerable phases, will have reason to 
look with gratitude on the wisdom of the dele- 
gates to this convention before the Union shall 
have again been called into annual session.”’ 


a & 

OTHER WORK OF THE FARMERS’ UNION. 
The plans for marketing are in the direction 
of aggressive advancement against the middle- 
men. A commission of twelve men from as many 
cotton States, with offices at Memphis, will deal 
directly with both domestic and foreign spin- 
ners. The cotton in the Union warehouses will 
be under the exclusive handling of this com- 
mission, and when they receive an offer from 
the spinners of a price sufficiently high to se- 
cure a lot of cotton, the lot will be made up by 
taking apportionments from the several ware- 
houses according to the amount they hold. 
In Mississippi, the action of the State Bankers’ 
Association, agreeing to advance 60 per cent on 
cotton warehouse receipts, will operate greatly 
to the advantage of the warehouse system and of 
all who want to use it to aid them in holding for 
a reasonable market. 
The re-election of President Barrett is a de- 
served compliment to his efficiency and acce)t- 
ability to this great farmers’ order of 3,000,000 
members. 

a 7 54 
PROGRESS OF THE CROPS. 


A month ago the condition of the corn and cot- 
ton crops of the South was fully as good as last 
vear, but the Government reports for September 
ist, showed corn to have sustained a loss of 5 
per cent in the month and to be equally as much 
behind the condition of last year at the corre- 
sponding date. It is not improbable that the 
cotton crop has suffered even a greater set-back 
on account of the rains, which had just begun to 
do their damage over the cotton States when the 
last Government report (August 25th) was made 
up. 

The first ginners’ report of the season was is- 
sued last week and shows cotton to be more for- 
ward, probably about two weeks, than it was last 
year. The total amount ginned to September 
1st is 397,924 bales as compared with 200,278 
to the corresponding date of 1907. The follow- 
ing table shows the ginning record by States: 


° Year. Bales. Gins. 
United States ........ 1908 397,924 6,613 
United States........ 1907 200,278 4,080 
United States........ 1906 407,551 6,628 
United States........ 1905 476,655 8,629 
ATSRDAQRA 2c ccc ces eee’ 1908 26,096 966 
ATKANSAS ..c-.ss00%8 1908 319 110 
PIOTIOR 6. cbs cccwsvce 1908 2.391 82 
Georgia .......+.... 1908 62,940 1,419 
Louisiana ........... 1908 4,219 383 
Mississippi .......... 1908 4,261 546 
North Carolina ...... 1908 98 28 
ORIGROMA 2.5.02 0686 1908 8 7 
South Carolina....... 1908 9,339 637 
TERNGSSOS’ in 6s se ee se 1908 6 3 
Texas 1908 288,347 2,432 





A correspondent wants to know if it would be 
a good idea to spread straw in the orchard to 
keep down weeds. Where the land cannot be 
plowed, there is nothing better for the trees than 
a good mulch extending out a little further than 
the roots extend. Put very little, if any, around 
the stem to harbor field mice to gnaw the bark 





South the most prosperous year in their history. 


in winter. 
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Make Fertilizers to Suit Your Soil and Your Crops. 





According to Mr. Alva Agee in the National 
Stockman and Farmer they have even gotten 
down to a 1—S8—-1 fertilizer in Pennsylvania. 
What an amount of sand they must have to use 
to get that analysis! And yet they get $16 a ton 
for it though the plant food in it at retail prices 
is worth about $12 at the most. And the farmer 
applies 200 pounds per acre of that, putting two 
pounds of ammonia and two pounds of potash per 
acre. What possible effect that would have ex- 
cept to extract a little more money from the farm- 
er’s pocket, it would be hard to say. The same 
farmer can buy 14 per cent acid phosphate for 
$13 a ton, and the same money value in this 
would give him more wheat than the poor half- 
sand article. One of the strangest things to me 
is the general inclination of men, who certainly 
have common-sense, and many of them ery intel- 
ligent men about other busines matters, to buy a 
fertilizer simply because it is offered at a lower 
price than a better article, while for all the plant 
food that is in it they are paying more than they 
would in a high-grade fertilizer, and are freight- 
ing and handling a huge amount of filler that 
must be put into the low-grade fertilizer to make 
it weigh a ton. 

a 


WHAT GOOD CAN THESE DRIBBLES DO? 


And still further is it strange that men will get 
down to 1 per cent of nitrogen in a fertilizer 
and fail to realize that they had as well buy none, 
and that if they farmed in a good rotation, they 
would need to buy none. 

And, admitting that some potash is needed on 
many soils, what possible result can be had from 
1 per cent in a ton when only 200 pounds is used 
per acre? Two pounds of potash scattered over 
an entire acre, when on most good wheat soils | 
400 pounds of acid phosphate would put in the| 
soil 160 pounds of sulphate of lime, that would 
release more potash per acre than is contained 
in a ton of the 1—-S—1 goods. 


& 
LET YOUR WHEAT FOLLOW A HOED CROP. 








The Pennsylvania farmer to whom Mr. Agee} 
was replying, had a clover sod to turn for wheat | 


and really did not need the small percentage of 
ammonia at all, and would be better off with 
the acid phosphate alone or _ with a sensible 
amount of potash added. 

But the best wheat growers have long since 
abandoned the fallow system for growing wheat, 
and follow wheat after a hoed crop like corn or 
tobacco, using the sod and the farm manure to 
grow a big crop of corn and thus get a better fal- 
low for wheat than if the sod was turned for 
wheat and the whole summer spent in its prepa- 
ration with no crop on the land. 


ad 
WHY THIS MAN MADE FEW POTATOES. 


Professor Agee tells of another man who 
plowed down the second growth of clover on four 
acres, and then applied a car load of stable ma- 
nure, 800 pounds of cottonseed meal, 800 pounds 
of acid phosphate, and 400 pounds of muriate of 
potash, and got a remarkable growth of vines 
and few potatoes. His case reminded me of the 
tobacco growers who have peas or clover on the 
land and then go to work and apply a lot more 
of ammonia and get rank green tobacco. He 
simply had an excess of nitrogen for potatoes, 
and would probably have had a better crop had 
he left off the car load of manure and half the 
cottonseed meal. 

a 


STUDY YOUR SOILS AND CROPS. 


The potato crop needs phosphoric acid and 
potash far more than nitrogen, and the lesson to 
be learned is that we must study the manurial 
needs of the particular crop we are’ growing. 
With a good second-growth of clover turned un- 
der I would have used nothing on the potatoes 
but acid phosphate and potash, and would doubt- 
less have gotten a better crop than this man who 
was so lavish with nitrogenous manures and fer- 
tilizer. It all comes down to the fact that farm- 
ers and gardeners should study their soil and 


their crops and then mix their own fertilizer to 
suit each, 


& 
USE COMMON-SENSE IN BUYING. 


But they say “the fertilizer men will not sell 


|} had no peas and no manure, you can mix 1,200 


us the materials for home mixing.’ Of course so 
long as they can get you to buy their mixture of 
sand and fertilizer called the 2—-8—-2 goods they 
will not sell the materials. But if all the farmers 
would simply put their feet down and refuse to 
buy the sand mixture they would have to sell the 
the materials or go out of business. If you want 
to buy, and freight, and pay for sacking, a quar- 
ter of a ton of sand in every ton you buy then 
keep on using the 2-8-2 goods. You can buy 
tobacco dust for $12 a ton and that would be a 
better fertilizer than 2—-8—-2. Or you can mix the 
food element in the 2—-8——2 goods in 1,280 pounds 
and then add 720 pounds of the tobacco dust and 
have a far better fertilizer than the sand the fac- 
tory puts in as a filler. Use a little of your com- 
monsense in getting fertilizers. The fertilizer 
men will sell you what you call for, and that is 
the reason for the great sale of 2—-8—2 goods. 











They had rather sell you a better article, but you 
prefer the sand. 


& 
WHERE CAN I BUY IT? 

Any dealer in fertilizer should be able to sell 
you acid phosphate, for the phosphoric acid, mu- 
riate of potash for the potash and tankage, cot- 
tonseed meal or nitrate of soda for the nitrogen 
needed. Concentrated lye will be of no use in a 
fertilizer, and if it was it would cost too much. 
What you want is potash and the concentrated lye 
is soda. The Coe Mortimer Company of New 
York and Charleston offer to sell materials for 
mixing fertilizers. 





OMIT THE NURSE CROP. 


I suppose that White clover would nurse alfalfa 
as effectually as crab grass, by smothering it. 
Prepare the land early in summer and kill the 
weeds as they start by cultivating them down, 
and then sow early in September and the alfalfa 
will get ahead of the grass. W. F. MASSEY. 








Practical Farm Questions Answered. 





A number of correspondents write for a form- 
ula to make good fertilizer for wheat. It depends 
on the previous treatment of the land. If you 
had peas on the land you would only need acid 
phosphate and potash, but on thin land that has 


pounds of acid phosphate 16 per cent, 600 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of muriate 
of potash, and use 300 pounds per acre. 

As a rule, I would say that peavines should 
not be turned under at all, but saved as hay and 
fed to stock, and then you can save the greater 
part of their manurial value in the droppings 
and in better shape for the land, after getting 
the feeding value. When we have a crop of peas 
that will make two tons of hay per acre, it is 
worth at least $10 per ton as feed. Can you af- 
ford to put $20 worth of feed in the ground, when 
by feeding it you can get about $18 worth’ of 
manure from the two tons? I think not. But 
you will, of course, get more of the humus-mak- 
ing material at once in the soil by turning the 
peas under if you want to throw away what you 
{could gain from stock fed with them. But the 
plowing down should not be done till the crop 
has done all that it will for you and is dead. 
Then there will be no danger of souring the soil 
*s there is in turning under a green crop in warm 
weather. 

Deepening your plowing can be better done in 
the fall, and in turning under the rag weeds, say 
in November, you can then sow rye to be turned 
under in the spring for the corn, and it might 
pay then to use some of the same mixture of 
four hundred pounds acid phosphate and twenty- 
five pounds muriate of potash on the corn. But 
for the best results, it is always better to have a 
clover sod for the corn, on which the farm ma- 
nure has been spread with a manure spreader, 
and then follow corn with wheat and back to 
clover unless you propose to grow cotton, in 
which event I would follow the wheat with cow- 
yeas and cut them for hay; sow crimson clover on 
the pea stubble and turn it in spring for cotton; 
sow crimson clover among the cotton and turn 
for corn after manuring the field and repeat. 
This will always give a winter cover and humus. 





MAKE A LAWN OF RED-TOP AND BLUE 
GRASS. 


Hither I left out something or the printer left 
it out for me in this week’s paper. In telling Mr. 
Olive how to sow a lawn I said two bushels of 
Red-Top and three of Kentucky Blue grass for an 
acre, while the types had only the Red-Top. I al- 
ways sow five bushels per acre to insure a thick 
stand at once on a lawn. In fact, as I say further 
on, I make the land grey with the seed, and that 
is the only way to make sure of a good sward. 





MORE ABOUT LIMING ALFALFA. 


Now as regards what Mr. Wing has been say- 
ing about lime for alfalfa, I was at Occoneechee 
farm lasf week, and in going over the alfalfa 
fields there I noticed that wherever the lime in 
spreading had been thrown extra heavy, there was 
no crab grass, and no alfalfa either. The alfalfa 
was turning yellow, but as there were green buds 
starting at the base, I got General Carr to have it 
mown off while I was there. On that field I feel 
that the lack of lime is not the reason for the de- 


part of this field we have planned to have a heavy 
dressing of pulverized limestone, another part to 
have 400 pounds per acre of acid phosphate, and 
a third part to get no application. The pulver- 
ized limestone will certainly do no harm, but I am 
looking for the best results from the acid phos- 
phate. On an adjoining farm, where the owner 
has never used a pound of lime in his life, the 
alfalfa is very fine. The Hillsboro section is a 
good place to study the needs of alfalfa, for they 
have been growing it so many years there that 
the land is generally well inoculated. Occonee- 
chee farm should grow the best, and I am going 
to try to get it to do so. 

On one field at Occoneechee there is a splendid 
stand of alfalfa, and it is evident that the soil 
there is well adapted to this crop. I noticed, too, 
that the plows at Occoneechee were running eight 
inches deep, and that only the unprecedented flood 
lately has done any washing of any amount. That 
was a cloudburst that no man could guard against, 
and I do not suppose there was a terrace any- 
where that carried it off safely. The flood played 
sad havoc on the beautiful bottoms there along 
the Eno, but the hill farms were far more for- 
tunate than the flat lands in the east. 

5) 
WHEN YOUR ALFALFA TURNS YELLOW. 


Examine the roots of the part turning yellow 
and note if there are any nodules on the roots. 
Then, if there are nodules on the part that has 
not turned yellow, you can take soil from that 
part and scatter it over the other part if nodules 
are found there, and in this way inoculate the 
whole. Scatter some stable manure on the yellow 
part, too, and that will help restore it. Inocula- 
tion with the bacteria that live on alfalfa roots 
is important to its success. On rich soil there 
may be a good growth aside from inoculation, 
but the success of the crop will be far greater 
if the soil is inoculated. If no nodules are found 
on any of the plants you should get some soil 
from land that is inoculated, and where alfalfa 
has succeeded, as around Hillsboro for instance, 
and scatter it over the land to be sown, or that . 
now sown, at rate of a barrel per acre. 

& 
CUTTING ALFALFA. 


W. C. V. is right in his quotation from Mr. 
Wing. I have time and again shown farmers 
that the young shoots starting at the base of the 
plants and shown that, in many instances, they 
have let these grow so tall that in cutting the 
crop they will be nipped and a smaller succeeding 
crop made. Always examine the young buds at 
the base of the plants and mow before these get 
tall enough to be caught by the machine. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

The best possible way to interest people in a 
good roads movement is to manage to get a good 
sample of good roads made in the middle of the 
worst bit of bad road you can find. I have in 
mind the experience of my friend Hale, many 
years ago, at the beginning of the good roads 
movement in Connecticut, where, after several 
years of fight, he secured permission to put a 
few rods only of good road as a sample. He se- 
lected the middle of a very muddy section of 
road, and the next season’s experience convinced 
everybody of the value of good roads, and there 
was no more trouble in that region.—J. Horace 








cline, but rather the lack of phosphoric acid. One 


McFarland. 
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BILTMORE FARMS 


Biltmore, N. C. 


JERSEYS-—The high standard and | 
show yard qualities of our Jerseys are known | 
as far and wide as the Jersey breed. 

The Biltmore Jerseys are Business Jerseys 

During the past year our herd including a 
large number of heifers and the dry cows, aver- 

aged 5350.90 lbs of 5.38% milk. There are 37 | 
Churn Tested cows now at work in the herd. A 
few young bulls and heifers, and also bred | 
heifers for sale. 

BERKSHIRE S—Westill have 
some beauties for sale. Boars and sows. 

POULTRY-—Barred and White Ply. 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes. A splendid 


assortment of 1908 males and females for sale. | 
W hits and Brown Leghorns, of these we have | 


only cockerels for sale. Send for prices, etc. 
SPKCIAL: 200 pairs mixed Homers 9nd Dra- 
goons pigeons, nests and om on td for sale. De- 
sire to sellasa whole. Prices 
Address BILTMORE FARMS, Sitiners, N.C. 





French Coach Stallion For Sale 


Registered, 7 years old, weight 1200. Perfect- 
ly gentle. Good reasons for selling. 


c, H. BRANTLEY, Spring Hope, ¥. C 


5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
shorthorns, yointers and setters, prices 
right. 


J. D. Stodghill, - 





Shelbyville, Ky. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hiocgs 
37 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stovk from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 





inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, — :: 





‘ABERDEEN - ANGUS BULLS 


| From weanlings to serviceable age. Of strictly 
choice breeding and individuality. Prices 
right. Call or write us your wants. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON. Va. 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


Splendid specimens of the beef type. 
Early maturity enables them to prc duce 
prime beef in the shortest time at the 
least cost. Their grazing qualities make 
them well adapted to Southern farm 
couditions. A few choice young bu!ls 
for sale. Come and see them or write 


B. B. MILLER, :: 


| 











The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highne+t 
priced carload of steers (in America )evers 
ye save one for seventeen years. 
e Farm is headquarters i: 
South ih for on cattle of this wonderful merke' 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was cham picn 
butl of America during 1895-96, ana late 
r sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr.. 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











Mt. Ulla, N. C. 








w LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 


) 











Mr. Hoover, 


Messrs. Editors: I see Mr. French 
says he has often made cattle gain 
21% pounds per day. So have I, but 
not on forty pounds of ensilage made 
from corn fodder and six pounds of 
cottonseed meal. He says just what 
I expected him to say, that he had 
never fed the above ration and got- 
ten 2% pounds gain, but had done 
so with an equivalent. 

Now the point I made was this, 
that 300 pounds could not be put on 
a steer in 120 days, with forty 
pounds of ensilage made from corn 
fodder, and 6 pounds of cottonseed 
meal as a daily ration. I have never 
seen such a record nor will I change 
my mind until a test is made. It 
is theory and theory alone. 

I feed from 150 to 200 cattle dur- 
ing each winter, get off most of them 
on a 60 or 90-day feed, and have 
been at the business nearly twenty 


years. The silos I now have will hold 
about 400 tons. I know we are in 
a little colder climate than Mr. 


French, but we house or stable all 
our cattle when fattening, so there 
will be no great difference when only 
two degrees farther north. 

I have fed cattle on ensilage that 
gained nearly three pounds per day, 








Can the Gain be Made on Silage With.- 
out the Ears? 


Replying to Mr. French, Insists That the Gain of 300 
Pounds in Four months is Theoretical and Not Proven by Practice, 


but here is what I fed them: 59 
pounds ensilage, 11 pounds meal, 
and 6 pounds of good hay. This en- 
silage was made from corn yielding 
225 pounds grain to the ton of en- 
silage; the meal was 6 pounds cot- 
tonseed, 3 pounds corn meal, and 2 
pounds of wheat bran. This is 
equivalent to about 15 or 16 pounds 
of grain per day. These are practi- 
cal results, not theory. 


Don’t try to make people believe 
they can fatten cattle on corn fodder 
if put in a silo and a little cotton- 
seed meal fed with it. Some years 
ago articles were published about 
fattening cattle on shredded fodder, 
and fodder shredders sold freely; but 
many people were sadly disappoint- 
ed. Try this ration well before you 
give it to the public. 


It was not my purpose to get into 
a newspaper controversy, but I know 
whereof I speak. My neighbors and 
myself feed 100 tons of cottonseed 
meal every winter; we have tried 
nearly every known method, and 
hence have it down to a practical 
basis. Mr. French has not tried the 
method he speaks of, but his theory 
is that it will do. 

W. C. HOOVER. 
Rockingham Co., Va. 

















Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 


faction guaranteed. 
ilege of return. 


I always ship with privi- 
R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 











MAMMOTH BLACKS 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS $8 














——IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey - Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black; EDogs : 3 =: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


“ARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Aolly, N. C. 








Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 


of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 














Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth look- 
ing into, HE $8 HY He 





Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 


The best way to fight hog cholera 
is to use preventative measures. 


No better stock to be bad than mine. Satis-] Give hogs dry, well ventilated quar- 


ters, and keep them clean. Hogs 
are not by nature as dirty as many 
raisers compel them to be. They 
will not sleep in their own filth un- 
less compelled to. Keep part of the 
pen raised and well bedded with lit- 
ter, while the rest is not, so all ex- 
crement will be left on the unbed- 
ded space, while the bed itself re- 
mains clean. The feeding and drink- 
ing places should be clean and the 
water supply should be pure. Hog 
wallows are undesirable, except in 
so far as they may serve to help 
keep down lice. At least once a 
month disinfect the quarters with 
air-slacked lime or with a 5 per cent 
solution of crude carbolic acid. 


& 
When a hog dies from any cause 











FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 
Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 

Hewitt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md. 





Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 


The SEABOARD announces sommoneies 
May 30th WEEK-END AND SUN EX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold cami y 


ber 6th as follows;—from — to 
Portsmouth, - $5.00 
Jackson Springs, N. é.. - 3.30 
Wilmington, - - 4.50 
Lincolnton, N. C., - - 5.25 
Lenoir, N. C,, - ~ - 5,30 
Blowing Rock, N Oo. © - 8.60 
Chimney Rock, NO: 3 - 8.60 


Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Biowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

For further information apply to the under- 


signed. 
CO. H, GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Tucker Building, Ra: eigh, N 





burn or deeply bury the carcass and 
at once thoroughly disinfect the 
pens. If cholera breaks out any- 
where in the neighborhood, the hog- 
raiser should maintain a strict quar- 
antine against all farms where there 
are infected herds. He should in- 
sist on neighbors staying out of his 
hog lots and he should not visit 
farms where there is cholera. A dog 
or the foot of a man may carry the 
germs from one _ place to another. 
Streams may carry the germs, and 
for this reason allowing hogs to go 
into running streams is sometimes a 
serious matter. Crows, buzzards, 
and dogs should be kept from 
spreading the disease, by disposing 
of dead hogs promptly. If it is not 
possible to dispose of a carcass 
where it falls {which is the best 
plan), disinfect the ground over 
which it is dragged. Hog cholera 
bacilli can live in the ground at 
least three months. A strict quaran- 
tine. should be maintained between 
sick and well hogs on the same farm. 
The same attendant shoujd not care 








Fight Cholera Before Your Hogs Get It. 


Here Are Some Preventative Measures and the Best Known Medicine for 
Hog Cholera, 


for both lots unless he thoroughly 
disinfects himself after each visit to 
the infected lot. 

a 


Treating hogs for cholera or swine 
plague, two closely related diseases, 
is not always satisfactory. Cholera 
runs its course so rapidly that cura- 
tive measures are more or less in- 
effectual. Hence, the importance of 
preventative measures. Some out- 
breaks of cholera are more virulent 
than others, as we find that some 
outbreaks of measles or smallpox are 
more serious among persons than 
other outbreaks. The following for- 
mula has been successful when prop- 
erly administered in less virulent 
outbreaks as soon as signs of sick- 
ness was shown: 


Pounds 
Wo00d: CRAYrCOAl 66s ciccsdivc. 1 
SUPE TREND Doig tars ticwas eves 6's! Gig verieue diac i 
Nodium Chloride <5... 66% 66 2 
Sodium bicarbonate ........ 2 
Sodium sulphate ..... si 1 


Antimony sulphid (black anti- 
mony) 


Have these ingredients well pulver- 
ized and thoroughly mixed. When 
there is profuse diarrhoea the sul- 
phate of sodium may be omitted. If 
one is raising hogs regularly, he will 
find it best to have his druggist pre- 
pare a good quantity of this mix- 
ture. The dose is a large tablespoon- 
ful once a day for each 200 pounds 
of live weight of hogs to be treated. 
Thoroughly mix the medicine with 
the feed, which should be soft and 
made of bran and middlings, corn- 
meal and middlings, corn-meal and 
sifted ground oats, or crushed wheat 
mixed with hot water. If the hogs 
are too sick to go to the feed, drench 
them by pulling the cheek away 
from the teeth and pouring in the 
medicine slowly. Exercise care, since 
hogs are easily suffocated by drench- 
ing. Do not turn them on their 
backs to drench them. 
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w Live Stock Troubles. w 











What Makes a Perfect Feed for a Milch 
Cow? | 


provide Ensilage, if You Can, and Have Ten Months’ Pasture—Ten Good 
Daily Rations for Dry Feeds—Some Common Errors to Avoid. 


Messrs. Editors: Please advise 
what makes a perfect feed for a milk 
cow. I desire to know a balanced 
ration. Let this information appear 
for the benefit of many readers. 
Most of us cannot have ensilage or 
other valuable feed stuff. We can 
get hulls, cotton seed meal, rice 
polish, wheat bran, shorts, and corn 
meal. J. A. MARTIN. 


Editorial Answer: Those who can- 
not have ensilage have all the more 
reason for sowing oats with vetch, 
or rye, either with or without vetch, 
for winter pasture. 

Good Pasture 10 Months in the Year, 

Rye will grow on almost any land, 
but, of course, will yield in proportion 
to the richness of the soil. It can be 
sown in either corn or cotton fields 
-—almost anywhere on land that has 
been plowed and that can be har- 
rowed to get the seed covered. Bur 
clover or Johnson grass or Bermuda 
land is always advisable for winter 


pasture. It will improve the other 
pasture plants, in addition to supply- 
ing cheap fall, winter and spring 
forage. In the Gulf States one should 
prepare to have pasture ten months 
of the year. Cured feed costs so 
much more than pasturage that a 
dairyman cannot afford to neglect 
pasturage, particularly when good 
grazing makes a large flow of milk. 
After pasturage has received due 
attention, it is in order to consider 
the selection of dry feeds. 


What Dry Feeds To Select. 


There are two things to be consid- 
ered in selecting feeds—they are (1) 
the market price, and (2) the feed- 
ing value of the feeds. In a general 
way it can be said that in a reason- 
ably well balanced ration 2,000 
pounds of cotton seed meal has a 
feeding value equal to 4,000 pounds 
of corn meal, or to 3,000 pounds of 
wheat bran or to 3,400 pounds of 
cotton seed. Another comparison 
is, that 2,000 pounds of vetch hay 
equals in feeding value 2,000 pounds 
of wheat bran. Still another com- 
parison is that 2,000 pounds of cow- 
pea hay equals in feeding value 1,720 
pounds of wheat bran. These com- 
parisons are valuable for two reasons. 
One is, that the dairyman may use 
them to figure out what feed he had 
better buy or sell, and the second 
reason is, that the feed a dairyman 
may be buying could be replaced in 
many cases by feed that could be 
profitably grown at home. 


Shall I Buy Feed or Grow It? 


Let each one compare the cost of 
raising one of the hays mentioned, 
with some of the feeds that are be- 
ing bought now, keeping in mind the 
relative feeding values of the dif- 
ferent feeds and the market prices. 
For instance, cannot a ton of cow- 
pea hay be produced at home for a 
much smaller sum than the market 
price of 1,720 pounds of wheat bran? 
Cannot a ton of vetch hay be produc- 
ed for much less than what a ton 
ot wheat bran costs? These are 
questions that no practical dairyman 
can afford to dodge. The proper ac- 
tion on this class of questions makes 
the difference between success and 
failure many times. Use a pencil to 


questions, Mr. wherever 


you may be. 


Dairyman, 


Ten Good Daily Feeding Rations. 


No rule of feeding dairy cows can 
be given that will hold good in Ul 
cases, since cows differ in individu- 
ality, in what they eat the most read- 
ily, in their size, and in the amount 
of milk they give. The best that 
we can do is to give a rule that can 
be said to be good for common con- 
ditions and specitfy what the con- 
ditions are. Let it be supposed that 
a cow is giving two and one-half to 
three gallons of milk per day and 
that she weighs 800 to 1,000 pounds. 
As her yield increases or diminishes 


to make it better suited to her needs 
and true to economy. If she is very 
large or very small, there would be 
another light variation in the amount 
of her feed, that could be profitably 
made. The following are good ra- 
tions, and they differ enough to en- 
able almost any dairyman to select 
the feeds he can use to the best ad- 
vantage under his own circumstances: 


(1) Crab grass hay, 15 pounds; 
cowpea hay, 12; cotton seed, 6. 

(2) Cowpea hay, 15 pounds; cot- 
ton seed, 8; corn meal, 6. 

(3) Bermuda grass hay, 18 lIbs.; 
cotton seed meal, 2; wheat bran, 3; 
corn and cob meal, 3. 


(4) Cotton seed hulls, 20 pounds; 
cotton seed meal, 4; wheat bran, 5. 

(5) Johnson grass hay, 13 pounds; 
cotton seed hulls, 15; cotton seed 
meal, 3; wheat bran, 4. 

(6) Sorghum hay, 20 pounds; 
cow pea hay, 10; cotton seed meal, 3. 

(7) Cowpea hay, 10 pounds; cot- 
ton seed hulls, 15; cotton seed meal, 
3. 

(8) Cowpea hay, 10. pounds; 
Bermuda grass hay, 10; wheat bran, 
3; cotton seed, 6. 

(10) Alfalfa hay, 15 pounds; cot- 
ton seed hulls, 12; cottonseed 
meal, 3. 


Some Mistakes You Should Avoid. 


Some time ago when a dairy ration 
was given, a reader wrote in that he 
felt it was a large amount of feed to 
be given at one time. His trouble 
was that he mistook a ration, the 
allowance for one day, to mean the 
same thing as one feed. His error 
was a serious mistake, and is men- 
tioned at this time to keep others 
from making the same mistake. 

A dairyman who wants to feed for 
the most practical results will study 
his cows individually, with the view 
of giving this one a little more feed 
if she shows a r asonable increase 
in milk when it is done and of cut- 
down somewhat the feed of that one 
if there is reason for it. Some months 
after a cow freshens she will not need 
such a large ration as at first, be- 
cause the amount of her milk be- 
gings to decrease. 

A not uncommon error is that when 
a dairyman undertakes to.feed his 
herd well he increases the concen- 
trated feeds out of proportion to the 
bulky feeds. A certain amount of 
roughage is necessary for use in con- 
nection with grain if the best results 
are desired. Dry cows may be fed 
nothing but good hay, till they are 
heavy with calf. Then either pas- 
ture or grain will be needed in ad- 
dition to the hay. 


Feed What Your Cow Likes. 
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the ration may be changed somewhat, 








See how you are meeting these 


The feed that a cow likes is likely 
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EVERYBODY 
BUYING 


CREAM 


The wonderful improvements made in the 1908 DF 
LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS—added to their THIRTY 
YEARS record of ONE MILLION prosperous users through- 
out the world—have convinced practically all WELL-IN- 
FORMED buyers of their overwhelming superiority, as well 
as actual cheapness, and they are being bought in even 
greater proportion this fall than in the spring or ever before. 

A catalogue to be had for the asking shows the reason 
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42 E. Mavison Street 
CHICAGO 
1213 &1215 Fiieert Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & Sacramento Ste. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices: 


165-167 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


173-177 Wittiam Srreat 
MONTREAL 
14 &16 Prinogse Stager 
WINNIPEG 
107 Finer Strear 
PORTLAND, OREG. 











to do her good, while that which she 
does not find palatable will not give 
good returns. It is not good econ- 
omy to feed hay that has not been 
cured well or that was allowed to get 
too old and woody before being cut. 
Cows differ in tastes abovt as much 
as persons and their tastes should 
be humored as much as practicable. 

Succulent feeds in winter are help- 
ful in keeping up the milk flow. 
Hence, one of the advantages of 
having winter pasture. Owing to 
conditions of the weather, there may 
be times in winter when pasture can- 
not be used; but it is better to have 
pasture half or two-thirds of the 
winter than it is to make cows go 
through the whole winter season on 
dry feed. 


Don’t Hurt Your Cow With a One- 
sided Ration. 


The importance of using balanced 
rations is very often neglected. Noth- 
ing can be gained by using a feed 
that keeps increasing one class of ele- 
ments, when that class is already too 
large. Indeed, harm to the cow may 
come from it, to say nothing about 
the money that is wasted by it. After 
a man has eaten enough steak to 
supply the food elements that lean 
meat supplies, he will not gain as 
much as he will lose by eating a lot 
of eggs and a half a chicken in ad- 
dition. He may overload his stom- 
ach and give his digestive organs 
a lot of useless work to do, all to 
no good end, while bread, potatoes, 
or rice are really needed and are 
not used because the steak, chicken 
and eggs are eaten to excess. That 
illustration perhaps gives as good an 
idea of what an ill-balanced ration 
for a cow is as can be given without 
going into a long discussion of what 
purpose food elements serve and of 
their relation one to another. A bal- 
anced ration gives the best results 
from the standpoint of feed economy 
intheanimal system; and by studying 
the relative feed values of the various 
foods and their market prices, one 
arrives at another kind of economy. 





A balanced ration keeps the animal 
in the best health, also, which is no 
small consideration. 





Try getting waxed paper from 
dairy supply houses to wrap butter 
in. Then, when the butter has been 
formed into bricks, it can be deliv- 
ered to consumers or grocerymen in 
a condition that will please the eye 
and make it sure that a lot of dust 
and dirt has not got on the butter on 
the way to market. There’s money 
in looks. It’s the easiest money there 
is to be got. 


THERE is a MAN 


in your locale 
ity who is 
making 
$2.00 
against 

every one 
that he made } 
last year. 


HOW? 


By doing 
mixed farming— 
running a dairy as 
an adjunct to his 
farm. Now he 
realizes that the & 
dairy is a reliable 
source of income; and that it gives 
regular employment to all the 
members of the farm. 


But, let us not forget to say, 
that upon the advice of the Dairy 
Station, he investigated all the 
standard makes of separators — 
and proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that the 


Tubular Separator 


is 50 per cent better in every way 
than all other makes, and that it 
is a profit maker—a result giver. 

For proofs of these claims 
write for free catalog 283. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


West Chester, Penna. 
Torento, Can. San Francisco, Calif, Chicago, IIL 
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NEW WAY OF HAULING 

THE SHOCK. 

esse | 

Mr. Sherman Tells How He Hauls 

Corn Fields Without 
Breaking the Shocks. 


CORN IN 


From the 


Messrs. Editors: An entirely new 
way to haul corn in the shock was 
tried by me last fall, and found to 
be the easiest way I ever saw corn 
hauled. 

First of all, your corn must be 
well shocked. Don’t go over your 
field and tie the tops of your corn, 
four stalks together, standing the 
corn around these stalks until your’ 
shock is made. If you do this you} 
can’t raise your shock from the | 
ground without its falling apart; 
make you a horse to shock your corn 
over and then set it up so that you 
will not have a heavy side to push 
your shock sidewise. In the: first: 
place your corn will not damage, | 
and, too, you can get your corn on 
your wagon easily. 

Tie it well with binder’ twine, 
using a rope and wheel to draw the 
shock tight at the top, better use two 
ties of twine. The second one should: 
be put around over the ears, depend- 
ing on the height of the corn. Now 
you are ready for hauling. i 

Take the bed off your two-horse | 
wagon, also the front bolster, as it 
will be in the way. Get five trace” 
chains, if your shocks are large ones. 
Fasten two of these chains together | 
with a lap-link or wire, leaving the 
ends with the hooks so that you can 
fasten these in the rings of the rear | 
arms of the wagon, using the third, 
irace when the shocks are so large 
that two will not reach around the 
shock from arm to arm. The remain-' 
ing two chains are to be used around 
the shock at the top. You are ready | 
now for hauling. 

After getting your wagon to the 
shock, uncouple the wagon by taking’ 
out the big pin which holds_ the 

wagon together at the front axle. 
Then push the rear part, with the 
coupling pole, which should not be’ 
over seven or eight feet in length | 
and, too, it should not project be- 
yond the rear axle, backward against : 
the shock, raise the coupling pole 
_ until it falls against the shock at 
the top; then take two of your, 
chains and wind them once about 
the coupling pole against the front 
end of the rear hounds. Draw your 
chain, then, around the shock and 
fasten as tight as you can. Then 


Now, you are ready to trip your 
shock by fastening the upper end of 


your coupling pole to the big pin in> 
the front axle by a chain. Drive your: 


team until the shock is raised quite 
clear, stop and let the chain become 
loose. 

This causes 
shock to close. 


the bottom of the 
Then you can draw 


to the wagon much tighter around 


the shock. Now, you can drive. 
your team the second time. When 
the coupling pole gets low enough 


to couple to the front part stop your 
team and couple. You’ are 
now to drive to your barn. 


To unload, pull your big pin from 


the front axle and your shock will 
drop in the position it was when 


BETHEL an 
Fifty miles from Washington. 


Oldest preparatory school in 
Virginia. Prepares for Busi- 













ernment Academies. Able 
faculty. Thorough instruc- 


Charges $275. For illus. cata- 
log and information, address 
Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 














turn water, in a day. 


should be 


tare: (1) peas; (2) 


_tew vines not thus 
; windrows in cutting are at once rak- 
fasten your chains around the bot- | 
tom from arm to arm, drawn tight. ! 


tion. Individual attention. | 


raised from the ground. You need 


‘not break the twine on the shock. 


The corn will stand in the barn- 
yard without damaging but very 
little when handled properly. The 
hauling causes the shocks to become 
loose and not to turn the water as 
well as before. A man can easily 
move thirty barrels from the field 
and leave it in good condition to 
If he doesn’t 
care to set it up, on account of cut- 
ting immediately he can haul more 
than that. Of course the shocks 
large enough to shuck 
three and a half or four bushels of 
corn. 


Don’t become discouraged if it 


doesn’t work well to begin with. You 


will soon learn how to load your 
corn so very easy that you will 


never want to handle it with your 
hands. 

Would that I could show-..:you, 
every reader of The Progressive 


Farmer, how easy it is to do the 


| work of three men, when hauled by 
‘the old method of putting it on a 


flat or frame. 
EDGAR LOUIS SHEARON. 
R. F. D. 2, Wake Forest, N. C. 





A ONE-HORSE FARMER’S WAY 
OF HANDLING THE PEA CROP. 


The Land is Prepared as if for 
Wheat, Phosphate and Potash Are 
With a 
Scythe, and the Seed Flailed Out 
at Odd Times. 


Used, Mowing is Done 


Messrs. Editors: I have been grow- 
ing this crop for several years, raise 


,a surplus and feed them the year 


through; and as you want the first- 
hand experience, here’s my way: 

My purposes in growing this crop 
first-class feed 
(3) to enrich the land if possible, at 
any rate not to impoverish it. 

The land is plowed as carefully as 
if preparing for wheat, and peas are 
sown broadcast with the mineral fer 
tilizers —- potash and_ phosphate. 
These are bought early in the spring 
so as to be ready at sowing time. 
After sowing the land is dragged or 
rolled to firm it and leave it smooth. 
Vines are cut by hand using a 48 to 
52-inch scythe blade on a bush 


' snath, the operator cutting forward 
and back, pointing or throwing two 


throughs or swaths together. The 


dragged into 


ed to windrow, using a light hand 
rake made of hard wood and fifteen 
teeth, wire nails, size 20s, put three 
inches apart and slightly bent or 
curved as hayrake teeth are. 

The peas intended for seed are al- 
lowed to ripen and then cut as above 
In this way a clean article, free from 
dirt, trash, ete., is saved without the 
loss of any peas. Then the peas are 


. beat or threshed out of the vines in 
to etao taoi thaoi taoi etaoi taoiaoa , 
your chains, which fasten the shock | 


the barn during winter using for 
this purpose the flail of our fore- 
fathers, and peas cleaned in a fan- 
ning mill. Thus it costs nothing to 
pick or gather them, and only from 


,ten to sixteen and two-thirds cents 
, per bushel to thresh them, 
ready 


and this 
done when little else would be doing. 

This, remember, is the way a one- 
horse farmer does it. And 90 per 
cent of your readers have not all 
the modern implements and _ the 
steam and horse-power to run them. 
Even if there were no such things as 
interest and rust it would still pay 
us to use above way, at least till a 
better way is found to thresh them 


‘from the vines. 


i I would not sow this 
ness. Universities and Gov-' 


crop. with 
poor preparation and without fertil- 
_izer. Half-plowing when it’s too wet 
to work in other crops and sowing 
without fertilizer is about as un- 
profitable a job as a farmer can en- 
, Base in and one of the quickest and 








surest ways 
In fact, many, it seems, 
taken the pulverizing for the fertiliz- 
ing power of the pea. For me it 
doesn’t take all the big adjectives to 
describe it as a fertilizer any way. 
Oo. H. FARMER. 
Rutherford Co., N. C. 


Can a Carrier be a Notary Public 


Without a New Bond? 


Dear Brother Carriers: Well, what 
kind of patrons have you got? I 
must say I have got some that are 
by a lot too good to me, and I have 
zot some that the angels could not 
please. I guess all carriers have 
the same. My route is 24% miles 
long and has some very bad roads. 
I keep two horses, but have not 
got anything to feed them on. I 
went to the stores this afternoon and 
could get neither corn nor oats, so 


i 
to impoverish the land. 
have mis- | 








I had to take wheat to feed on for 
a day or so. 


members of the R. L. C. A.: 
it is a good thing. 
Do your patrons ever ask you to 
carry or bring anything from the 
store, etc.? I have been asked to 
earry everything from a shoe tack to 
a bag of guano. But you know we 
had to cut that out. 
Can a carrier in North Carolina 
be a notary public without giving a 
new bond? Will some one write in 
regard to that, or anything else? I 
would be glad to hear from you all. 
DAVED J. PHEGGLPS. 
Chatham Co., N. C., Bear Creek, 
ING: Ls 





A man may become learned by 
reading one book.—St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 





THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, ri 12, 1908, 
ottor. best grades -......-.-.... 10% 
Or grad 
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“RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reperted by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco .Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


A word of encouragement to the | 
I think | 





The pay is good, the work congenia I, and prom 
tion rapid in the U.S. Civil Service Te you are an 
American man or woman over 18 'y. av are eligib 
for any government position if you pass tie ¢ ivi ‘ 
Service Examination. To learn how you van quaii.y 
in your spare tume, write for our free 1. C. 8. bookie 
INTERNATICNAL CORRESPONAENCE SCHUSLS, 
Box JG! , Scranros, Pa. 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


t costs less than any other 
cor gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a Steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented. Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac. 
i tive offer to make you, 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











THE DIXIE PEA HULLER. 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe s peas per hour, 
Coes not break the peas = Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
CO.. Dalton, Ga. 


Pitt County 
Grimesland North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 

= head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
ation. Prosperous Community. 

“Forms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 

sale, lease or rent. Address 

ALSTON GRIMES or J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N.C, 











An Experienced Farmer 
WANTED. 


A man experienced in farming and fertilizing 
the different soils. Single man preferred. Ad- 
dress ELIAS CARR & SON, 
TARBORO, Edgecombe Co ,N.C. 


THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING 
MACHINE ‘heonly successful machine ever 


invented to gather cotton. Saves 
Money. Gives clean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE COMPANY 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GOIL SPRING FENCE 


Made of high carbon Steei Wire 
Horse-high, Buli-strong, Chick- 
,en-tight. Sold direct to the 





















































































































Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
Common ..._....--..--.---- | 644@ 934] 64@ 8% 
Vediuia “ $74@10% 84@ll 
Good ..... a. 11034@1234/11 @12% 
WW TO DOES ses ecto pceanamene 13534@6034|1234@1634 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 

parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than @1. 







































Wanted—Sober, industrious farm hand. Mrs, 
M. J. DePriest, Lattimore, N. C. 





Gasoline Engine Bargains.—24-horse-power 
“harter; 8-horse-power Brown; 44-horse-pow- 
er Fairbanks Morse; 2-horse-power Sterling. 
Second-hand. in first-class condition. Sydnor 
Pump and Well Co.. Dept. C, Richmond, Va. 





Public Sale, Lincolnton, Oct. 5th.—Improved 
farm 157 acres, sold in three lots and as whole. 
four miles east of Lincolnton. Terms one-third 
cash, balance in6and 12months. S. B. Beal, 





Thoroughbred Angoras, improved large York- 
shire sows and service boars, and Essex. Prize- 

inning Bronze Turkeys, Buff Orpington and 
‘hi e Wyandotte chickens. One each Chatta- 
noova, Rock Island and Avery disc plows 
MeCormick shredder. hay press, railway horse- 
power. All good as new for service. J. E 





Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 


Bright Farmer at lowest i 
Wrappers. Fillers. 4+ . rere prices on 30 Da 3 Free 
rial, freight prepa page 
3/4 FL WA yy :) 
Sodium fie fans 8hZ 004 __KITSELMAN BROS. 
GOGe cee ee 25 @ao's 1i4@164 on MUNCIE, IND. 
Cutters. Smokers. 
WOM MUD _ Ww. n-ne eennewee [1614@1214| 914@1014 
Medints_.. 1514 @14'4 |1014@114, DeLOACH 
ood 14Z@2214 1114. @l3\4 






3% to 200 H. P. 


Steam,’ Gasoline .and Woeter Sie Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue. 


DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 





GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men. The greatest 
—— saver of the age 

NTS WANTED 
fen. ‘ushPuling Mch.Co 
200 7th St. Southwest 

Washington, 0.C. 


Wind Mills, Gasoline Engines and 
Pumps. 


Write for booklet and ae prices of the fa- 
mous Red Cross make, L. S. Houston &Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. This firm is reliable, and it 
will pay you to consult them. See “ad” in 
another column. 


re WIRE Ano STEEL FENCE 


heaper than wood, 
big Sele strength 














andart. For lawns, 
ig churches,cemeteries | 
TRE Ef 




















175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE--175 


Very desirab'e: cood soil; 115 acres in oak 
timber. One-and-a-half miles from town. For 
particulars, address JNO. L. EFLAND, 





EFLAND, Orange Co,, N.C. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








DIRECTORY: | 
C. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 


J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Mount. 
Cc. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 





Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 




















HOW I GREASE MY BUGGY. 





Brother Sutton, of Goldsboro, Gives 
The Plan by Which He Oils His 
Axles Once a Week and Makes 
Them Last Four Years or Longer. 


Dear Brother Carriers: Inasmuch 
as Brother Pearsall ‘‘called me out 
in meetin’”’’ I guess I will have to 
respond 

To begin with though, let me say 
that 1 do not handle gold by the 
“ton”; what little.I get I have to 
“boro” for it, Goldsboro, and not 
Goldsten, being my postoffice. 

1} purchased the buggy that I now 
use in December, 1904. From then 
till now I have worn out two or three 
tops on it; two or three times I have 
had to replace a broken shaft; and 
one time, a whole set of shafts. The 
tires kave worn out and been re- 
placed twice, and on one or two of 
the wheels, I think, the third time. 

You may begin to think my buggy 
is like the old lady’s stockings that 
lasted her twelve years. She said 
she footed them every winter and 
legged them every other winter. 

But I have the same axles that I 
bought with the buggy, and have 
oiled them only once a week all this 
time. During this time I have aver- 
aged about twenty-five miles per day, 
six days in the week, and about fifty 
weeks in the year. I will also re- 
mark right here that one of my fel- 
low-earriers from this office pur- 
chased a buggy only a few months 
before I did and oiled his three times 
a week and had to have new arms 
put on his buggy inside a year from 
the time he bought, and only travel- 
ed the same distance I did. 

Now when I go to oil my axles, be- 
fore removing the nut I try the 
wheel to see if it has any play, and 
if so how much, so that when I have 
cleaned the axle I may know how 
thick a washer to put on to take up 
the play, but not to bind. In doing 
this I sometimes have to split a 
washer. I also notice in putting on 
new washers that they are about 
equally divided between the shoulder 
end and the thread end of the axle. 
When the wheel is removed I! first 
take a stick, sharpened for the pur- 
pose, and thoroughly clean out the 
groove on top of the axle, and those 
around the shoulder. I then take a 
strip of cloth about one inch wide 
by about two feet long, preferably 
of yarn (I generally use a strip from 
an old pant leg), wrap it one time 
around the axle and by holding one 
end in one hand and the other in the 
other hand I pull with first one hand 
and then the other, thus drawing the 
strip back and forth on the axle and 

work it back and forth from should- 
er to threads until I can rub my hand 

Over the axle without soiling my 
hand in the least. 

I then put on the washer, if one is 
needed, pour on my oil and put on 
my wheel. I always use castor oil 


‘from six to eight months. 
A good way to tell if your axle is and be regular readers. 
properly washered is to. give 


another washer—you will hear it 


jin turn the carriers should subscribe | an enthusiasm which will draw many 


One carrier | carriers to the Association. 


the | wrote me the other day saying that I would like to tell our efficient 
wheel a little turn with the hand and!“‘Since The Progressive Farmer is | and 
allow it to stop of its own accord. doing so much for us I believe I 
lIf it then starts to turn backard it-| will subscribe.’’ I have not answer- 
‘self you will know it is not too tight. 


enthusiastic President not to 
let our Secretary out-do him in As- 
sociation work. Possibly some of 


;ed that brother yet, but of course I|the carriers would like to see his 


Then by giving it a quick shove and ‘shall encourage him to do so, which | picture in The Farmer. 


then a jerk you can tell if it needs | I 


knock if it does. 


trouble; well if it is, don’t do it, but 
for my part I prefer to spend thirty 


axles ‘last for five years, than to 
spend ten minutes at the time three 


wear out in one year. 
Mine are not the long distance 


You may say that it is too much came out last week with an excellent 
article. 
won’t you? 
minutes once a week and have my /thusiastic letters. 


believe is the duty of every carrier,| Brother Barringer, of Statesville, 


especially Association members. iin last issue, makes a strong point 


Brother Pierce, of Rocky Mount,|in favor of carriers’ insurance. There 
are doubtless many other just such 
Brother, |cases, but I am not arguing insur- 
We need many such en-!ance at this time, but merely jotting 
| down a few thoughts which might 
Brother carrier, as you see what | possibly prove interesting. It is my 


Keep that up, 


The Farmer is willing to do—let us| desire to Write at least once a month. 
times a week and have my axles|/see to it that we have several arti- | J. M. BALLARD. 
cles each week such as will create 


| 


Newton, N. C. 





axles either. 





OSCAR SUTTON. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
IN A FRESHET DISTRICT. 








Experience of a Carrier Who Has 
Walking Ahead of Him When 





| WIND MILLS, GASOLINE ENGINES, | 


TANKS and PUMPS. 

a | Write for booklet. Our prices will 
| please you. 
| 
| 


| L. S. HOUSTON & CO., -:- GREENSBORO, N. C. 














Water Gets Too Plentiful. 








Dear Brother Carriers: As I have 
been called on for a note, I will do 
my best. My route is 27.1 miles 
long, over sand, hills, and several 
deep creeks, also two big creeks, one 
river, two steel bridges, and one 
large wooden bridge. 













A Running Water Supply Plant 


pon ihe care of itself—furnishes its own power—requires nes attention or pe ttacare 

you ises water 30 feet for every 

get ina RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM foot of fall from any nearby 

% stream, spring or pond. Any capacity for all Home and Farm uses, Irrigae 

2 tion, Town Plants, ilroad Tanks, ete. Low in cost, high in efficiency. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Plans, Estimates and Book FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 











I am the boy that serves the route} 
that goes through Caintuck freshet 
district. Black River made me walk 
in the morning and evening, besides 
row a boat two miles down stream 
and two back in the evening. And 
to head it all, the first day it made 
me walk down to the river. I had 
to take a man’s boat without asking 
him. It is four miles down to the 
river; and after I got across I hired 
an old colored man to take me 
around my route with a fine mule. 
I guess he was worth $2.25. He was 
to take me next trip, but his mule 
died next morning, so I had to walk 


get anybody to take me. I expect 
it is about the last team I can hire 
on that side of the river soon. 

But this is net the first time ] 
have had to walk, as this makes the 
twenty-seventh time I have had to 
walk all the way, from 5 days to 11 
days right on one freshet, inside of 
the 39 months that I have been at 
work for Uncle Sam. My walks are 
not less than 8 miles on any freshet, 
—from that to as high as 26% miles 
in one day. So you see I don’t have 
much time to catch catfish on my 
work, or any of the girls,—for I am 
married anyway. 

I go through the Battlefield of 
Moore’s Creek. It is one-half mile 
from my office. 

I want every one of the boys that 
reads my letter to come and join us. 
We all want those that don’t belong! 
to our organization to come and try | 
us for one year and see if you will | 
not want to stay with us; if not, no 
harm is done. Let’s see if we can’t | 
have as nice and as large an organi- 
zation by July 4th, next year, as any 
of the States; and let’s see if we 
can’t help to get the rural parcels 
post just as well as any of the other 
boys. 

And if any of the boys are carrying 
the mail with an auto in this State 
or any other, please drop me a card 
and let me know how they do the. 
work. MAJOR H. PRIDGEN. 

Currie, No. 2. 








Brother Ballard’s Interesting Letter 
—Carriers Should Subscribe. 
Messrs. Editors: 

The Progressive Farmer and am de-| 

lighted see almost a whole page de- | 

voted to our use, which is indeed } 
gratifying, to me at least. This is. 
what I have been working for for | 








of the best grade and a pint lasts me 





the last two years or more. Now 


17% miles that day before I could ]|- 


Golden Eagle Buggy 


I have just read: § 




















schofield Engines 


ttt aren 
<upfR} Modern and up-to-date in every par- 

WA ticular. | From 12 to 150 horse power. » 

> We _ disé6 make Boilers; Tanks and 
Towets; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw, and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
wa {| We solicit your correspondence. 3 
A 


S.Schofield’s Sons Go.™36°": 
Big Buggy Book Free 


Our new Catalog shows and describes 
100 styles of 


VEHICLES, WAGONS AND,JHARNESS 
at a saving to you of from $20.00 to'$40.00 
in middlemen’s profits 




















We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggie 
and sell them < 


Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 
We guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. e also guarantee 
safe delivery. 


ad . Write for Free Catalog 


+ O 159 Edgewood Ave. 
we 


ATLANTA, GA, 


Buy ««The Old Red Mill’’ 

















THE MILL Most any Cane Mili will crush the cane, but the mill 
THAT YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 
MAKES You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
CANE finished and economical in operation. You want a Mill 
JUICE made by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a Mill that’s 
familiarly known whe:ever cane is grown, like 
INTO THE OLD RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 


has proved the best under all conditions and for alj 
varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mil! that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends—the Mill that has patent bottoms té prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mil! that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy and economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfection and years of wide- 
spread us¢ throughout the South have clearly proved its 
superiority over all other makes, 

THE OLD RED MILL is always ready—atways reliable— 
ranges ia size from light one-horse to four-horse—and is 
correctly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 


Before you think of buying a Cane Mill write for our free Catalogue describing the un- 
equaled CHATTANOOGA line. Write now and it will be sent you immediately, without one 
penny of costtoyou. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of owr Mills 
e3 and tells just what to seek and what to avoid when buying Cane Mills of any make. Write today. 
\AQg ® CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO.,11, Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn.€ 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
MG $1.25 for 13. ; 
ees” = Send for folder, it’s free. 


“NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, = Charlotte, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - oe per 15 


Buff Wyandotte Eggs - 1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs  - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Pleaseorder now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


POULTRY AT FARMERS’ pRICES! 


To make room I offer year-old Barred Rock 
hens, also Barred Rock an ghorn pullets at 


d Le 
low prices. ACME POULTRY FARM, Raeford, N.C. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - 














Haley, Tenn. 


S.C.R.1. Reds Exclusively. 


Will sell for the next thirty days Spring 
Hatched Cockerels and Pullets at $1.00 to $1.50 
each, according to quality. Mature hens, 1 and 
2 years old, the same price. One pair 2-year-old 
cocks at $1.50 each, and one pair at $2.50 each, 


CEDAR LANE FARM, 
RICHLANDS, N. C. 


This Is Your Chance 


59 pure bred Buff Orpington Pullets; $1.00 each 
00 pure bred White Leghorn Pullets; $1.00 each 
15 pure bred Buff Orpington Cockerels; $1.50 and 








2 00 each 
10 pure bred White Leghorn Cockerels; $1.50 
and $2.00 each. 
March and April hatch, all healthy, ie anit 
birds. q q q q | 4 q 
25 Pekin Ducks: ...... . . $1.00each 
I am booking orders for Fall Pigs (Chester 
Whites) $5.00 each. 


WwW. HH. REES, Sumset Farm 
Greensboro, N. C., R. F. D. No. 3. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


Io the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 








Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has & mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
acturer, and busi man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


.WASHINGTON, D. C. 











w THE POULTRY YARD. 
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Poultry Beginners Should Try for Eggs. 


There Are Twice as Many Deserted Broiler Plants as Egg-Farms—How 
to Manage the Egg Business Profitably. 


By Uncle Jo. 


The following letter lies before me 
and will furnish the text for my talk 
this week: 

“TI propose to go into the chicken 
business. Will you kindly give me 
some advice as to whether I had bet- 
ter try for chickens or eggs? In 
either case, which breed do you think 
is the best to start out on?” 

Now, these questions look very in- 
nocent, but columns after columns 
eould be written in answer to them. 
They are the most frequent ques- 
tions asked by beginners, and I will 
give my candid opinions upon them. 


Make a Modest Start and Learn as 
You Go, 


In the first place, if you have had 
no previous experience, go slow. 
Start with a few good birds and 
gradually increase as fondness for 
the occupation and trade increases. 
You can always find a market for 
eggs and chickens, but whether you 
can produce them so as to make a 
good profit at the market price is an- 
other question. 

To produce eggs cheaply, one must 
have a good laying strain and under- 
stand how and when to feed for eggs. 
Those who have mastered the art of 
fall and winter egg production are 
reaping the harvest. 


Why it is Better to Try for Eggs 
Than Chickens. 


_ There are more deserted or aban- 
doned broiler plants scattered over 
this broad land, two to one, than egg 
farms. With proper management 
eggs can be produced, where all feed 
is bought at from seven to nine 
cents per dozen, while a broiler at 
eight or more weeks cannot be pro- 
duced for less than eighteen to twen- 
ty cents, not counting losses, which 
would bring the cost up to twenty- 
five cents. Near all large cities ex- 
clusive egg farms are numerous, the 
object being to produce eggs when 
scarce and high. For this purpose 
the White Leghorns are used. Hatch- 
ed in April and May, they begin lay- 
ing in November and keep it up un- 
til about last of January, when the 
June and July hatched birds take it 
up and continue on till warm weath- 
er when eggs are cheap and plenti- 
ful. 
Males Not Used. 


Where only eggs are wanted, no 
male birds are used, as their absence 
improves the flavor of the egg and 
they can be kept much longer, and 
never have that disagreeable, musty 
taste and smell common to fertile 
eggs. 


Feeding Required for Winter Eggs. 

There is nothing that will insure 
winter eggs except the proper feed- 
ing of a ration rich in egg-forming 
materials. Added to this must be 
three feeds at least a week of green 
cut bone. There is no known sub- 
stitute for this. Meat scrap will not 
take its place fully. After the first 
cost of the mill it is really a cheap 
feed, as bones from the butcher 
shops can usually be bought for 
one-half cent per pound, and ten 
pounds ground would feed 160 hens 
on feed. For winter eggs, hens must 
be kept busy. An idle hen will lay 
but few eggs, as she will grow fat. 
and a fat hen is not profitable. 


White Leghorns Preferred. 


By all means go into the business 
of producing eggs, using White Leg- 





horns for the purpose, starting in a 
small way at first, say twenty-five 
hens and experiment, then as experi- 
ence is gained add to your flock, and 
like the snow ball you will be sur- 
prised to see how fast it grows. If 
you keep none but extra good ones 
considerable could be added to your 
increase by selling, in season, eggs 
for hatching. 





WHY DON’T MY HENS LAY? 





Some Suggestions on Feeding to 
Make Hens Lay—Also What to 
do When Hens Are Egg-bound. 


Messrs. Editors: I enjoy reading 
your paper, which comes to me every 
week, and think it well worth the 
subscription price. I would like to 
ask you or some of your readers 
through your columns, What is the 
matter with my chickens? They 
seem to be very healthy, nice red 
combs; and have been that way all 
summer; not very fat; but we have 
got hardly any eggs all summer. 
They were very fat las fall. I see 
one book describes egg-bound as 
caused by hens being too fat. No 
remedy is given. We have twenty 
chickens, three old hens, one rooster, 
and sixteen pullets, hatched June, 
1907. We feed one quart of bran 
wet with milk for feed in the morn- 
ing one quart of corn at night, 
ground oyster shells and lime when- 
ever they want it. They have good 
range. If you answer questions of 
this kind through your _ paper, I 
would be very thankful for a rem- 
edy, if there is one, for we have 
fine stock. F. M. WHITE. 


Editorial Answer: It seems un- 








| seem to be in more or less distress. 
Later they become dull and indis- 
posed to move, with rough plumage, 
On examining the bird by pressure 
of the finger about the vent, the egg 
can be distinguished as a hard body 
in the back part of the abdominal 
cavity. In the early stages while 
the irritation is slight, it is sufficient 
to inject a small quantity of olive 
oil and gently manipulate the parts, 
Afterwards give cooling food; and if 
the hens are too fat, ‘reduce the ra- 
tion. If the injection of the oil does 
not make it possible for the egg to 
pass out, immerse the vent and low- 
er part of the body in water as warm 
as can be used without injury, keep- 
ing up the application half an hour 
or more till the parts are relaxed. 
Then inject oil and endeavor to as- 
sist the bird by careful pressure 
and manipulation or by dilation of 
the passage. Do not be rough or 
brutal with the work. Fluid extract 
of ergot is useful in these cases and 
may be given in five-drop doses three 
times a day. In extreme cases it 
may be necessary to puncture the 
egg, allow the contents to escape, 
then crush the shell and remove it 
in pieces; but all the pieces should 
be removed. It is not often that 
there is necessity for such an oper- 
ation. 








yourself un- 





likely that the trouble is that the 


hens are egg-bound, since if such a! * 


condition persisted long the hens' 
would be in a bad way or dead. | 
When hens run on range, the proper ' 
feeding depends largely on what 
they can find on range. They should 
not be fed enough to enable them to! 
live without hunting about for feed. | 
A fat, lazy hen will run to be fed’ 
more quickly than a hustling hen’ 
that is foraging about all day. Be-' 
sides the feed given them chickens 
on the farm often are able to get: 
much food about the stables or cribs | 
without working for it much. That ! 
is as bad maybe as if the feed was’ 
all thrown down in a pile for them’ 
and gobbled up while so lazy they | 
could sit down to eat. If milk is to | 
be had, it would be well to try feed-' 
ing more milk. It contains consid- | 
erable nitrogenous food to aid egg. 
development, and helps to balance! 
the ration when corn is fed. The) 
bran also helps in the same way. 
Egg-bound and difficult laying are 
the same thing. Laying may be- 
come difficult from irritation of -the 
lower part of the oviduct (or egg; 
passage) arresting the secretion of | 
mucus and causing the mucus mem-, 
brane to become dry and to lack its 
normal lubrication. A _ likely trou- | 
ble may result from birds being too | 
fat or from eggs being too big, and 
is aggravated by constipation. In | 
bad cases the affected bird may be! 
unable to expel the egg, which may | 
be arrested in the passage where it 
sets up inflammation. Egg-bound | 
fowls at first go often to the nest | 
and make efforts to lay, but are un-! 
able to do so. They are restless and 


neccessary 

expense for 

tepairs every 

time you use 

a poor wagon grease or allow 
an axle to go dry. 

An occasional application of 


MICA 


Axle Grease 


removes two thirds of the trouble 
and cost of keeping a wagon. Try 
**Mica’’ next time you go fora 
load—you'll see the difference and 
the horse will fee/ it. 

Mica Axle Grease is almost as 
good as roller bearings. Ask the 
dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








And iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 

Raleigh, - ° - 
Catalogue free. 


N.C. 
We pay the freight. 
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Bitter Rot Will Ruin Your Apples. 


set to Work and Exterminate It—This Article Tells You How to Recog- 


nize the Disease 


Messrs. Editors: The apple disease 
known as bitter rot occurs in very 
destructive form throughout’ the 
Piedmont and eastern sections of 
North Carolina, though it is possibly 
less destructive further west. In a 
recent trip through the middle sec- 
tion of the State, the writer saw 
dozens of orchards ruined by this 
rot which, but for the presence of 
the rot, would have yielded largely. 
In many of the orchards visited, the 
trees were in fine condition, showing 
suitability of soil and climate, and 
they bore an abundance of fruit, but 
closer examination showed that the 
ground under the trees was com- 
pletely covered with rotten apples 
and that the apples still on the trees 
had numerous specks of soft, brown 
rot. In many villages and towns all 
apples offered for sale in stores were 
affected with this rot. 


Loss of $10,000,000 a Year Caused 
by It. 


This rot has been. known in de- 
structive form in the United States 
since 1867. It is estimated to have 
done $1,500,000 of damage in four 
counties in Illinois in 1900. In the 
middle States the losses are esti- 
mated to be from one-half to three- 
fourths of the entire crop. The Pres- 
ident of the National Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association estimated the dam- 
age in the United States in 1900 at 
$10,000,000. 


Description of the Bitter Rot. 


There are many different types of 
apple rot, some are hard, some are 
soft, some wet, some dry, some of 
one color and some another, etc. The 
bitter rot of the apple, sometimes 
called the ripe rot, is a soft, wet, 


and Control It, 


cular spots on the fruit. These spots, 
of which there may be from one to 
twenty or more on each apple, en- 
large rapidly, run together, and the 
whole fruit becomes a soft, rotton 
mass. The disease usually begins 
while the fruit is still hanging on the 
tree ana as the disease progresses, 
many of the apples fall to the ground 
below. 
Cause of the Disease. 

This rot is caused by a fungus, 
known as Gloeosporium, the spores 
ef which fall upon the apple, grow, 
penetrate it, and cause the decay. 
The spores are produced in immense 
quantities in small pustules, which 
appear upon the rotted surface. In 
many instances, the fungus passes 
the winter in cankered spots on the 
twigs and bark. 

Two Forms of Treatment, 

There are two forms of treatment, 
both of which should be followed. 

First, inasmuch as the fungus is 
known to winter in the canker on the 
branches, it is very important, when 
the leaves are off the trees, to care- 
fully inspect the orchard, hunt out 
these cankers, cut them out and burn 
them, and thus remove the most 
dangerous source of spring infection. 

Second, the trees should be spray- 
ed with Bordeaux Mixture in order 
to kill all spores which fall upon the 
fruit or twigs. Sprayings should be 
applied before the buds begin to 
swell in the spring, just after the 
blossoms fall, and every ten or four- 
teen days thereafter until the fruit 
is almost ripe. 

These two treatments combined 
will, to a very large extent, serve to 
control this very serious disease. 

F. L. STEVENS, 





yellow rot, occurring usually as cir- 


Biologist, N. C. Experiment Station. 








Everybody Should Help the “Bug Men.’’ 


Our Entomologists Do Mankind a Great Service 
Insects, and Are Worthy of Your Honor and _ Co-operation. 


Messrs. Editors: The writer 
fondly looks forward to the day 
when the more prosperous and in- 
telligent people will all unite in an 
earnest effort to exterminate, not 
only ticks, but mosquitees, gnats, 
flies and other insect pests, which is 
just as possible as it was to destroy 
the buffaloes. Then won’t it be 
Pleasant to take a fish hook and 
loiter along to the fish pond, cacch 
a few frisky trout, and not to be 
riddled by mosquitoes; or to _ lie 
down under some inviting shade in 
the yara t. dream away some tired 
hours, and not to be disturbed by 
the very gentle fly! I want to hear 
from the editors on this subject. 

J. A. DABBS. 


Editorial comment: Nature has 
So fixed it that many species of fly- 
ing or walking, or creeping or swim- 
Ming things shall occupy the world 
together, to work for or against 
each other from generation to gener- 
ation. They furnish food for each 
other sometimes, either yielding up 
their bodies for that purpose or 
helping something else to grow food 
for other species; and in other in- 
Stances they spread disease to other 
Species or destroy something that 
Other species might live on. Man, 
as the only being capable of determ- 
ining the laws of nature, recording 
them and passing them on to his fel- 
lows at distant points and to future 
getnerations, can turn this condition 





in Destroying Harmful 


to his account if he will. If he will 
not, mosquitoes and flies will con- 
tinue to spread disease among man; 
insects will continue to destroy his 
crops and to devour his live stock. 


& 


We are prone to laugh at ento- 
mologists as “‘bug men,’’ and to re- 
gard them as being occupied with 
trivial work; but by finding out how 
different insects help or hinder the 
well-being of the human race and by 
helping others to understand it, 
they are doing a grand service to 
humanity. If we laugh scornfully 
at their work it is because we are 
not well enough informed to appre- 
ciate it. For the sake of our own 
prosperity, our health and our life, 
we should show appreciation for the 
work that ‘bug men’ do. In times 
»f wide general ignorance men have 
died by thousands because they did 
not know hovw insects were spread- 
ing disease among them; and they 
ignoranfly cried it was a visitation 
from God, while it was merely the 
fruit of their own ignorance and of 
their failure to work according to 
the laws of nature to protect them- 
selves against harmful things of 
trivial size. We know better today 
—some of us, at least—and are de- 
stroying our little enemies that at 
times are more terrible, measured 
by results, than any of the large 
beasts that man has had to contend 
with in historic ages. 
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Look at your wheat—study 
it well before you cut it. 


Too much stalk and leaf in proportion to your grain, 
meeus ¢oo much nitrogen in your soil. 

But don't salt to stunt the straw. 

Next time—/7s Fall—increase the Potash—makes a 
stronger stalk, and a heavier head. 

Most fertilizers are weak in Potash. Make them-com- 
plete by adding Potash—6 per cent.—or 15 pounds Mu- 
riate of Potash per hundred. 

Complete fertilizer (2-8-6) means best crops and 
biggest profit. 

Every agent sells phosphate. Few carry Potash in 
stock. Arrange for Potash now. Potash is profit. 

Send for Our Books, containing facts about soil, 
crops, manures and fertilizers. Mailed free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
New York—93 Nassau St. Chicago—Monadnock Bldg. 





Are solving the hired help problem for 
hundreds of farmers. 


i 


Vertical Engines made in 2 and 3-Horse Power. 

Horizontal Engines (Portable and Stationary) 
made in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse Power. 

Air Cooled Engines, 1-Horse Power. 

Traction Engines, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse Power. 

Also sawing, spraying and pumping outfits. 
bf Why not do as other progress- 

ive farmers are doing—let one 
of the dependable and ever ready 
I. H. C. gasoline engines be your hired 
man? : 

Suppose you want to grind feed, 
shell corn, shred fodder, pump water, 
operate the churn, grindstone, fanning 
mill, separator, bone cutter, or saw 
wood. Withan I. H. C. engine you 
will need no extra help. You can run 
the engine and attend to the machine 
yourself. 

In the same way you will be able to 
do dozens of farm jobs which usually 
require the labor of two men. You will 
be surprised to find how little attention 


an I. H. c. cngine Cea Se: P for colored hanger and booklet on ‘‘Develop- 
The engine will work for youindoors ment of Power.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, U.S.A. 


(Incorporated) 


OU offer high wages, and still 


th : or out, in wet or dry, hot or cold 
find it difficult to get hired men. 


weather. You will have no difficulty in 
operating or controlling it. 

Only a few cents per hour is re- 
quired for fuel. All I. H. C. engines 
use either gas, gasoline or denatured 
alcohol. 

Please notice in the above list of 
styles and sizes that there is anI. H.C. 
gasoline engine adapted to practically 
every farm requirement. 

You can have a small engine which you 
can easily move from place to place, as your 
work requires, or you can have a larger 
engine for stationary use. The efficiency of 
all I. H. C. engines is wellknown. You can- i 
not possibly have any better guarantee of a ‘ 
dependable engine than one of these engines 
affords. ‘ 

Call on the International local agent for 
catalogs, and inspect these engines, Write 















Get my Special Proposition 
which is real co-operation 
between the Manufactur- 
ers and the Farmer. It 
gives you a chance to 
cut down the cost of 
your. spreader 
and almost pay 
for it in one 
year. 
means 
exactly 
whatit 


® Keep Your Money 
In Your Pocket 


Order now—direct from this offer— 
by letter or postal. Let me send 
you one of my Galloway Spreaders 

on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. No 
money down. Freight prepaid. 

I know you are a responsible 

man if you have any need 

for a manure spreader. 
Keep your money in 
your own pocket un- 

til you try my 
Spreader.Tell me 


$25,000 
Bank Bond 
Guarantee 


Here are my offers to you—READ THEM. My 
$25,000 Bank Bond Guarantee goes with every 
Galloway Spreader, 1 back the Galloway ReHOAnen Gy 
with every guarantee that any practicaland reasonable 


Wm. Galloway 
President 
Wm, Galloway 


Gompan man could ask for. 1 back the Galloway to give Genuine Satis- —s re 
faction. If itis not everything itis claimed to be—if it does not do oes 2S pread 
all that the best spreader ought to do—send it back, and | will return BUres Breas a 
every cent of your money without question. er Propo- 
I challenge the world to produce as practical, durable and all round satisfac- sition, 
tory a spreader at any price as my 
: Wagon Box 
GALLOWAY’S Hv e2- 
Fits Any Truck 
Take my hand and signature and bond on that—as legal binding as any contract 
ever made on earth. Write me today for my Special Proposition an 


Big New Spreader Catalog—sent promptly and Free. 


Wm. Galloway Uy 
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President 
Freight Wm. GallowayGo,  7/™L/ . 
2 679 Jefferson Te (% 
Prepaid Street 2 Mae @ 
All Freight Prepaid Waterloo <_< 
and I don’t keep you nS eed Ys 


waiting. Iden’t delay to 

write a lot of letters. I trust 

you to make the fair month's 

trial of my Galloway Spreader 

when you get it direct from the 

factory at Waterloo, lowa, or 

shippedat once from one of my Fac- 

tory’s Transfer Stations—Minneapolis 
Kansas City—or Madison, Wisconsin. 

Write me so you can get one of my Gallo- 

ways busy on your work for 


30 Days 


When writing advertisers. please mention this paper. 


free 


Trial Spreader 


Catalog 
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News Notes From South Carolina. 





Messrs. Editors: 
changes have been made recently in 
the active working forces in teaching 
and demonstrating good farming in 
South Carolina. 


° 


riculture at Clemson. 


Dr. D. N. Barrow, who has been 


Some interesting |the Farmers’ Institutes of this State 


upon horticultural and kindred sub- 
jects He is not unknown in this 


| State, as he was for several months 


| stationed 


in Columbia some years 


|ago when connected with the indus- 
Dr. Barrow Chosen Professor of Ag- | 


at work in this section for the de-| 
partment of agriculture, in charge of | 


the farm demonstration work, 
been elected Professor of Agricul- 
ture in Clemson College, and has 
taken the position. Dr. Barrow thus 
becomes head of the Agricultural 
Department of Clemson College, and 
those who know him, his experience 
and ability, consider that the trus- 


tees of Clemson have made a very} 
|proved such 


wise and fortunate choice, as Dr. 
Barrow is a scientific and practical 
agriculturist, a man of executive 
ability and the tact necessary to im- 
part to others what he knows. 


Dr. Harper Will Give His Whole 


Time to Experiment Station. 


Dr. Barrow succeeds Dr. J. N. 
Harper, who has been made director 
of the Clemson Experiment Station. 
Dr. Harper has done most excellent 
work at the head of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the College, but 
it was decided some months ago to 
separate the two positions and Dr. 
Harper was then placed in charge of 
the experiment station alone, a work 
which will require his whole time 
under the new arrangement. 


Mr. Guy Stewart Becomes Professor 
of Horticulture. 


Mr. Guy L. Stewart has been elect- 
ed professor of horticulture in Clem- 
son College. He has been with the 
Department of Agriculture, also in 
the Division of Plant Industry, and 
has, during the summer, lectured to 


has | , ’ 
ed notice that the rate of four cents 





trial department 
Railway. 


of the Southern 


Four-Cent Rate for Gonzales Demon- 
stration Meeting, 19th. 


Commissioner Watson has receiy- 


per mile traveled will be granted by 
the railroads for the farm demon- 
stration meeting to be held on the 
Gonzales farm, near Columbia, on 
the 19th of this month. This is the 
Same rate granted for the meeting 
at the same place last month, which 
an interesting success. 
It is expected that the meeting on 
the 19th will be well attended, as 
there is much interest in this work 
among the farmers and there will be 
some several prominent men_ to 
speak at the meeting. The special 
rate applies from all points in South 
Carolina to Columbia and return. 


Mr. Ira Williams in Charge of Dem- 
onstration Work. 

Mr. Ira Williams, of Georgia, has 
been placed by the Department of 
Agriculture in carge of the farm 
demonstration work in South Caro- 
lina, according to a letter received 
by Commissioner Watson from Mr. 
J. P. Campbell, formerly in charge 
in this State but now assigned to 
the department in Washington. Mr. 
Williams is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and has both agri- 
cultural and literary education. He 
is the owner of a 400-acre farm in 
Carroll County, Ga., and also runs 
a dairy farm. He is expected to come 
here at an early date to begin his 
work. JAS. A. HOYT. 

Columbia, S. C. 
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Cure Those Scars and Mend Your 
Fields. 


Quit Butchering Your Farms and Murdering the Land—Enlarge Your 
Tillable Acres, Give Shape to Your Fields, and Go to Reviving Your 


Dead Soils. 


Messrs. Editors: Having traveled 
over a number of the counties of cen- 
tral North Carolina this summer and 
observed rather closely the agricul- 
tural conditions. I was struck very 
forcibly with one thing: that is, the 
failure of the farmers generally to 
give their fields the form and sym- 
metry which they should, and which 
the topography of the land would 
permit. 


It is Expensive to Cultivate Ragged 
Patches, 


In scores and scores of instances 
where large and well-bounded fields 
could be laid out, the land was divid- 
ed up into several patches of differ- 
ent sizes and of all shapes. In such 
cases the farmer or rather the indi- 
viduals who butcher up such land, 
cultivate these patches in the most 
expensive manner, both as to. the 
kind and quantity of the labor be- 
stowed upon it, and as to the waste 
of the fertility of the soil. It is cer- 
tainly high time the owners of the 
soil of our great State should learn 
not only to maintain the primitive 
fertility of their soils, but add to it. 


We Must Learn the A B C’s of Farm- 
ing. 


I am thoroughly convinced of the 
fact that we shall never become a 
great agricultural people until we be- 
come willing, as farmers, to lay aside 
our preconceived notions of the im- 
portance of our agricultural knowl- 
edge, and get right down to first 





principles. Doing a thing the way 
our daddies did has well-nigh been 
Our ruin. More than half of the 
people who live on the farmer— 
many of them merely exist—pur- 
chase corn, meat, flour, or hay, or 
maybe all of these, and yet they can- 
not be taught the simplest princi- 
ples of successful agriculture. The 
fact is they will not permit one to 
attempt to instruct them. They re- 
sent it as an insult to their—may I 
call it egotism? 

This is plain talk, but none of 
these people will see this letter be- 
cause none of them read the agri- 
cultural papers,—it would lower 
their dignity, yes, dignity; many of 
them live principally on _ dignity. 
Yes, we are all too much that way. 
I once thought I knew how to farm, 
but the more I learn about it the 
less I seem to know, or rather the 
more I find there is learn. It is an 
inexhaustible subject,—the deeper 
we delve into it, the more mysteri- 
ous does it become. 


Put More Beauty on the 
Your Fields. 
The fact which makes it so neces- 
sary that we learn and practice the 
first principles is this: Farmers have 
come to the end of land murder. Yes, 
it has about all been murdered. They 
must now begin to restore life to a 
dead soil. Some few of them have 
already restored some life to it, but 
if we are to become the great agri- 
cultural people we aspire to be, we 


Face 


of 





must undertake the task on a large 
seale. I shall outline a few of the 
things which it strikes me must be 
done in order to bring to pass a re- 
storation to life of our dead soil. 

The first thing to be done, in my 
opinion is to enlarge our tillable 
fields. Fill up the gullies, cut away 
the little clumps of pines or wild 
plums or briars; restore life to the 
galled spots; cut off the corners here 
and there that spoil the shape of 
your field; change the farm roads; 
do anything to give form and sym- 
metry to your fields. Put on these 
fields big plows and heavy teams. 
Throw all your rough land together, 
that you can, and make permanent 
pasture for the grazing of live stock. 
Do your level best to be the best 
farmer in your community. 


Go to Real, Progressive Farming. 


And we cannot be what we should 
be as farmers until we take and read 
several good papers devoted to farm- 
ing interests and study our business 
just as the banker or manufacturer 
does his business. 

When we shall have 
point outlined above, and our fields 
begin to look beautiful, the waste 
vlaces alive with happy and content- 
ed live stock, our roads ideal high- 
ways, our farm homes’ what the 
owners of such farms deserve, then 
we shall be the respectable people 
we want to be and ought to be, as 
the owners of such a beautiful land. 

But some one objects: Farming is 
too practical. There are too many 
hard places. There is too much 
dirt, too much sweat, too much wear 
and tear, too much rain, too much 
drought. I’ts too practical to be 
beautiful. If so, then my answer is 
this: You have missed your calling. 
You had better quit the business and 
engage in some other line of work; 
you will not succeed. The true 
farmer must be a man who Can re- 
joice to see two blades of grass grow 
vhere only one grew before, and not* 
think of the work required to pro- 
duce it. E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 


reached the 





To Keep Coons Out of Corn. 
Messrs. Editors: I send for publi- 
cation two simple remedies to keep 
coons out of corn, which may be of 
some advantage to part of your read- 





erg as there are places where coons 
lestroy much corn. Where they are | 
bad, catch one or more and chop 
them up, using all the coon. ° Put it | 
in something that will hold oil aud | 
turpentine and use one-third turpen- | 
tine and two-thirds coal oil. Wet'| 
the coon well, which will not cost} 
over ten cents. Then take the pieces | 
and put them in the field, where 
coons are eating the corn, where} 
they come in and in their trails. | 
One coon will do for five to ten acres | 
or more, aS a coon can smell it a| 
long ways; and one time is more 
than. apt to do till the corn gets} 


hard, as nothing eats the pieces with | § 


‘he oil and turpentine on them. 
Where there are but few coons, 
take up the ears they eat on and 
carry them out. Cut the stalk and| 
keep up the down stalks as close as | 
possible, as coons first eat the down | 
‘orn and come back to the cobs. If | 
they are gone, the coons pass by. | 
If the pieces of ears and cobs are | 
kept up clean, they will* not eat 
much. If they do eat much, kill | 
one and put him out as I first stated. | 
If any man will try this remedy, and 
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(INCORPORATED) 


est and best equipped business schoo! in the Carolinas. 
For catalogue, address, 


and English taught by experts. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. 
No Vacation. Enter 

+ Any Time. 
This is a School with& 


—————= 
it does not keep out the coons, write 4 
me. I never knew it to fail. It will — 
do for the big farmer as well ag ™ 
the small one. I am a small One, | 
and never let coons eat my corn; | 
but they are in my field every night, 
The corn is just right for them jg 4 
eat, but they have not bothered jt 7 
yet. A. W. SHAW, 4 
The worst trouble 
moistened mashes is usually that | 
they are made too wet. The next jg © 
‘ilthiness, because the mash is go fed © 
that filth gets into it or because it jg © 
1ot eaten up clean and the feeding 7 
boards or vessels thoroughly cleanseq © 
hefore the next feed. 


with feeding : 











| Educational Directory. 
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Sa cees occa aamnineenpensamnamaaadeaeapanenamenes a 
| The Bingham School ) — 
‘ Orange County, near 
<\ Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 

A busy and lovable home 

for boys, on Southern Rail- 

way, in the country. A 

location famous forsafety, 

health and beauty. Strong 

graduate faculty of Chris. 

tian men, giving constant 

and individual attention, 

Military discipline, firm 

yet affectionate. Outdoor 

¥ life, with Tennis and other 

healthful sports Hazing 

abhorred. Bible, Physical 

: culture and fine Penmanship. 

specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, Scien- 

and Music Courses. Small classes. Terms 

¢ Yeasonable. For illustrated catalogue, address 
? PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, B.L., Principal, oe 
Ln 

















WANTED AT 


Crescent Academy 


CRESCENT, N. C 


Thirty boys and girls—fifteen each— 
from farms in North Carolina. 

Tuition is absolutely free. $7.00 per 
month will pay board, room, and fuel. 
Part of this may be paid in work. 

Send for catalog. 


| REV. J. M. L. LYERLY, Ph. D, 


CRESCENT, N. C. 








St. Mary’s School 


FOR GIRLS 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory De- 
partments. Also fully equipped Depart- 
ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Busi- 
ness. Sixty-seventh session opens Sep- 
tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; 
grounds of 25 acres. 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 














EDICAL COLLEGE 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15. 1908 
B) Graded first-class by the American Med 
cal Association on the record of its gradu 
ates. Climate salubrious. Living expense® 
low. Write for terms and catalogue @ 


Christopher Tompkins, M.0.,Dean, Richmond,Va. 





“IS THE BEST.” 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College 
Lynchburg, Va. 


ae —— 


Reputation. Oldest, larg, ~ 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Telegraphy 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Raleigh, N, C. or Charlotte, N. C- 





